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AUCTIONS 

ANTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees and Private Owners). 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery. 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE. 
7, Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (established 
1793). Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty. Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 

& F. C. BONHAM & SONS, LTD. (established 

* 1793) hold Sales by Auction every Tuesday 
and Thursday at 11 o’clock of Antique and Modern 
Household Furniture, Silver Plate, Porcelain, 
China, Objets d’Art, Carpets and miscellanea, at 
their spacious Galleries at Knightsbridge Halls, 
213-217 and 223-229, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Tel.: 
Ken, 2902, 4887, 4888. 








PERSONAL 

‘ORD MOTOR COMPANY LTD. desire to have 

temporary use of furnished houses to accom- 
modate selected visitors from their Associated 
Interests abroad, who will be staying in London 
during the Olympic Games July 29 to August 14, 
1948. Please reply, stating accommodation, rent, 
period of letting, and whether staff available, to 
FORD MOTOR CO., LTD., Estate Dept., Dagen- 
ham, Essex, marking letters ‘‘confidential.” 
LA. offers hospitality as paying guest—pre 

ferably to serving or retired naval officer 
in her comfortable home near Chislehurst, Kent. 
Easy access to London. References exchanged. 
Terms by arrangement.—Box 217. 

and gentleman 








ADY owning comfortable 

modernised country house (electricity, etc.), 

willing to take as sole Paying Guest an educated 
lady or gentleman at 5 gens. weekly.—Box 218. 


ETIRED officer, Polish, wants accommodation 

anywhere in south or east England in a coun 
try or farm house. Capable motor engineer and 
keen beekeeper.—Box 184. 

YETIRED officer will receive two or three 

Paying Guests, country house south Ireland. 
Good snipe shooting. Quiet and restful. H. and c. 
and electric fire in bedroom from own plant. 5gns. 
weekly.—Box 187. 


oe MISCELLANEOUS 
NTIQUES and FURNISHING. A choice collec- 
tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. Inspection 




















invited.—WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane 
Square, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8141. 
SAFE INVES -MENT equal to a return of over 
4 per cent. Sums of £25 up to £5,000 may be 


invested with the Maidenhead Building Society. 
interest is paid at the rate of 2': per cent. Income 
tax is paid by the Society.—Further particulars 
from SECRETARY, Tudor House, 58, King Street, 
Maidenhe ad. Telephone 1277. 


IGGS OF MAIDENHEAD wish to purchase fine 
Antique Silver, Furniture and Jewellery. 
Please write, or telephone Maidenhead 963. 
ILLIARD TABLES. all sizes and types in 
stock. Re-rubbering and re-covering, repairs 
and accessories of all kinds. Prompt attention. 
Distance no object. Call, write or ‘phone 75617 or 
65455.—J. PEMBERTON & SONS (SPORTS) LTD., 
(The Billierds People), Low Road, Hunslet, Leeds 
vu. 
OOKS ON FARMING, Gardening and all 
country matters on loan or for sale by post. 
Particulars free. Catalogue of over 900 books, 
classified and described, price 34.—LANDSMAN’S 
LIBRARY, Applegarth Studios (C.L.), Augustine 
Road, London, W.14. 
OOKS supplied by post, new and secondhand. 
Orders taken for books out of print and 
difficult to obtain. All books reported before 
supply.—-THE LIBRARY SUPPLY ASSOCIA- 
TION, 51, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
BE!TIsH COLONIALS. Approvals. Wide range 
1d. to 5/-; perfect condition. Moderate prices. 
-Write, CORNISH STAMP COMPANY, Glenesk, 
Liskeard, Cornwall. 
ARPETS. Our unrivalled service for every- 
thing connected with carpets. Buying, sell- 
ing, cleaning, dyeing, repairing. Carpet auction 
sales a spe ciality.—Write for details to LAMER- 
N “The Carpet People,’’ High Street, Ealing, 
5. Te lephone EALING 2241. 
DAm™L .ER HIRE, LTD., the finest Car Hire 
Service in the world.—243, Knightsbridge, 
S.W.7. "Phone: SLOANE 3456. 
AVID LOW, BOOKSELLERS 
Court, London, W.C.2. 
free on application. 


Books 
Science, Economics, Travel. 























LTD., 17, Cecil 
Catalogues of Scarce 
Art, Literature 
Libraries purchased. 
Valuations for all purposes. Inquiries welcome. 
EATH-WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL. Trial 
size (1 pint) 4-, post free.—Full details from 
RJTHARDSON & STARLING, LTD.. Winchester. 
LECTRIC SUPPLY. BE INDEPENDENT. 
Petrol-electric Generating Sets, from 6 to 60 
lights.-ARTHUR LYON & CO. (Engineers) LTD., 
Telford Way, Westway Estate, London, W.3. 
Shephe rd’s Bush 10 56. 
EW Brand New Pure Wool Bed-Jackets, beauti- 
fully soft, warm. What offers ?—Box 194. 
F YOUR HOUSE is too large or inconvenient 
we can alter and modernise without cash out- 
lay on your part.—For full particulars without 
obligation, write HUGHES CONSTRUCTION CoO., 
LTD., 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W.1 (White- 
hall 0258). 
ONOMARKS. Permanent London Address. 
Letters redirected, 5'- p.a.—For particulars 
apply MONOMARK BCM MONO17, W.C.1. 
OTOR LAWN MOWERS. Have your motor 
mower reconditioned for next season. Free 
collection and delivery of all makes within 50 
miles of London. Motor mowers bought, sold and 
exchanged.—Write or ‘phone the Motor Mower 
Specialists, DALE JONES & CO., 81P, Little 
Albany Street, N.W.1. PAD. 2013 (4 lines). 
ORTRAITS AT HOME. ALINE ALBERT is 
now accepting out-of-Town appintments for 
photographs.—701, Chelsea Cloisters, S.W.3. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

ARE STAMPS FOR INVESTMENT. France, 

proofs, millesimes, imperfs.; Germany before, 
in and after war; scarce Airmails.—EXCELSIOR 
STAMP CO., 3, Priory Gardens, London, N.6. 

EMAKE HANDBAG CO. execute all kinds of 

Handbag Repairs, Alterations and Relines. 
Send or call for estimate.—57, Brompton Road, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3 (over er Randalls). 

HISTLEDOWN HAND-KNITTERS. Lovely 

model Woollies, all shades and sizes. Also 
customers’ own yarns made up.—76, Biggin Hill, 
London, S.E.19. POL 2442. 

HE CONNOISSEUR YEAR BOOK AND DIARY 

for 1948—a unique fine art production 
specially designed for art lovers and collectors, 
on sale at good bookshops and stationers, price 
28/- including purchase tax, or it can be obtained 
direct from THE CONNOISSEUR LTD., 21, Ebury 
Street, London, 5S.W.1, price 29/- (including 
postage). i“ 

E pay £30 oz. 22 ct. wedding-rings; £25-£100 

gold cigarette cases; £15-£75 silver tea-sets; 

£15-£35 cultured pearl necklaces; £50-£150 diamond 
watches and eternity rings; £5-£15 gold cameo 
brooches; £50-£5,000 for diamond and coloured 
stone rings, brooches, bracelets and earrings. 
Valuations by qualified expert (Fellow Gemmo 
logical Association). Register your parcels (cash 
or offer per return), or call at M. HAYES & SONS, 
LTD., 106, Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1. Holborn 
8177. 

UNDA means YOUTH for your compiexion, 

Attractive Gift Vouchers for Christmas 
presents (value 76 and upwards) are on sale at 
YUNDA BEAUTY CULTURE LTD., 46, New Bond 
Street, W.1. MAYfair 1023. 


eerie”: ais 5 eS ete 

AVIES, LAING & DICK, 7, Holland Park, W.11. 

Individual tuition for ‘exazainations. Navy 
Special Entry, Army Entrance (new scheme). 
lst M.B., Higher and School Certificates, London 





























Matriculation, University Entrance and Scholar- 
ships. he ee on a 
EARN HAIRDRESSING AND BEAUTY 


4 CULTURE for a successful career. Prospectus 
Sec., LONDON INSTITUTE OF HAIRDRESSING 
AND BEAUTY CULTURE, 6, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.1. 





EPCOTE LODGE, Findon, Sussex. Residential 
Riding Academy for Ladies. Long or short 
courses, Candidates successfully prepared for the 
I. of H. Examination.—Principals: R. E. PRIT- 
CHARD, ex-M.F.H. (Fellow and Instructor of the 
Institute of the Horse), and MRS. PRITCHARD. 
HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2'3d. ~ for 
“Stories that Sell To-day” (a special bulletin) 
and prospectus of world-famous course.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE, 195a, Palace Gate, W.7. 
Plea GARDENING 
CLIFFORD ROTARY CULTIV ATOR saves 
labour in the kitchen garden. £131, carriage 
paid; 4-stroke engine. Good delivery.—Head 
Offices: C. WALFORD & CO., Abbey House, Baker 
Street, N.1 N.W.1. _Welbeck 2511. _ 
LUE 











HYDRANGEAS. Grown at Ingleton 
Wood Nursery. A ‘‘different’’ Xmas Present. 
In bloom June-Oct. Suitable for tubs or speci- 
mens. Strong plants with 3-5 shoots, 8/6 each; 
5-8 shoots, 126. Also larger sizes. Colourant 
powder 1/- lb. Leaflet 2':d. Carr. pd. 30/- orders; 
under, add 1/--—-BEAUCHAMP CLARK, Nurseries, 
Mersham, Kent. 
AXTONBERRY. A magnificent dessert fruit 
bearing continuously from June till Novem- 
ber. Large luscious red fruits in abundance. Very 
hardy and easily grown. Bushes 5/- each.—J. 
MACGREGOR, F.R.H.S., Dept. 21, Carluke, Scot- 
land. 
OSE SPECIALIST (50 years) offers the world’s 
CHOICEST WICHURAIANA rambler (expert's 
testimonial) and FINEST GOLD MEDAL Hybrid 
Teas. Order now to secure delivery, March.— 
Box 71. 
HE CARNATIONS OF RAOUL MARTIN, St. 
Remy de Provence. Original Giant Chabaud, 
Enfant de Nice. Compact Dwarf. Guaranteed 
hand-selected seed of these famous carnations. 
Sow now to flower continuously from July 
onwards. Very hardy and simple to grow, these 
carnations produce double blooms with amazing 
consistency. Their lovely perfume, stiffness of 
stem and profusion of flower make them ideal for 
indoor decoration or the border. We also offer 
exclusive selections of perennial carnations, some 
from XVII-century strains. Resistant to severe 
frost, these carnations may be left undisturbed 
to flower for several years without deterioration. 
-Full particulars from the Sole Agent in Great 
Britain: GEORGE B. ROBERTS, Harewell, Faver- 
sham. Kent. Special quotations for Nurserymen. 
There is no finer carnation seed in the world than 
that of Raoul Martin. 
TEGETABLE and Flower Seeds of quality. Our 
Catalogue is helpful and interesting. Free on 








request.—W. J. UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, 
Cambs. 
ee 
aire WANTED 
OOKS. Any First Editions in original cloth, 


illustrated by Cruikshank, Phiz (H. K. Brown) 
or Leech. Also same in original monthly parts 
(for complete set of Pickwick parts £100 or more 
offered). Sketches by Boz in pink cloth binding 
dated MDCCCXXXVII. Also books with coloured 
plates by Rowlandson, etc., before 1840.—Particu- 
lars, with dates, to Collec tor. —Box 190. 
'ARDEN FIGURES. Wanted to purchase, 
second-hand bronze or stone garden figures. 
—Price and particulars to W. J. TAYLOR, Bent- 
wood, Cawthorne, near Barnsley. 
ETER JONES, Sloane Square, S.W.1, wish to 
buy second-hand Linens, Curtains, Furniture, 
China and Glass, Trunks and Suitcases in good 
condition.—Please write or telephone to the 
Department concerned. Sloane 3434, 
OVER. Gentleman wishes to purchase for his 
own use 16-h.p. Rover Saloon, 1939-40. Low 
mileage essential. South of England.—Box 989. 
ANTED to buy, large or small collections of 
oil paintings, in any condition.—VEAL AND 
COULTER, 33, Ainsty Avenue, York. 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 
RE you looking for a really comfortable Home 
70 minutes from London? Or a delightful 
Country House in which to spend a holiday, with 
warmth, good food and service?—Apply: DREWE, 
Oakover, Ticehurst, E. Sussex. Tel. 273. 
ATTLE, SUSSEX. CROWHURST PARK 
HOTEL. Comfortable and friendly hotel. 
Riding, rough shooting. Registered Club. From 
Tens. T Tel.: Battle 369. 
(HRISTMAS WITH A BANG! Write to the 
GRENVILLE HOTEL, BUDE, situated in one 
of the mildest and sunniest spots of Britain, for 
their Christmas and New Year programme. 
Telephone: Bude 15. 
CLEVEDON SOMERSET 
WALTON PARK HOTEL, 
Telephone 100. 
Relax in comfort this winter. Central heating, 
lift, games room, hard tennis court. Licensed. 
Delightful walks. Within half-hour Weston- 
super-Mare and Bristol. Fully booked for 
Christmas. 
IRE. Comfortable accommodation as P.Gs. in 
Modern country house on bus route. Mountain, 
moor and lough. Country permits good fires and 
food. Box 189. 
ORTFIELD HOTEL, SIDMOUTH, S. DEVON. 
Special winter terms, so luxuriate in the per- 
fection of comfort for which this famous hotel 
has long been noted. Superb situation. Every 
modern amenity. Fully licensed. A.A. XXXX. 
Write terms extended visits. Tel. 903/4. 
‘OLSWORTHY, N. DEVON. THE WHITE 
HART. Beautifully appointed Inn with 
atmosphere and reputation for cellar, food, and 
courteous service. Free fishing, rough shooting. 


























9 miles Bude. Atlantic Express, Waterloo. 
"Phone 75, — : aon es 
YDRO HOTEL, Kilkee, Co. Clare, Ireland. 


For perfect winter holidays. On the glorious 
Atlantic Coast, only 3's hours from London 
(2% hours by air to Shannon, thence 1 hour by 
hotel car). Luxuriously equipped. Tennis in 
hotel grounds, riding, putting, golf, swimming, 
free rough shooting, excellent river and sea 
fishing. First-class and plentiful food, exquisitely 
cooked. Reduced winter terms, September to 
April, 9 ens. weekly. Telephone: Kilkee 20. 


OME SEEKERS.” BOTLEIGH GRANGE 
HOTEL, BOTLEY, NEAR SOUTHAMPTON, 
offers accommodation for an indefinite period. 
Beautiful parkland and every comfort. Inclusive 
weekly terms from 5 guineas per person. Recom- 
mended by A.A. and R.A.C. Telephones: Botley 
39 and 125. 
DEAL WINTER RESIDENCE. Hazling Dane 
Guest House, Shepherdswell, Kent, provides 
every comfort, warmth and good food. Quiet 
attractive country house near to Canterbury, 
Dover, Folkestone, etc. Special winter terms, 
4 gns. per week. Phone: Shepherdswell 233. 
IMITED accommodation for Christmas still 
available at the METROPOLE, FOLKE- 
STONE. Spend a carefree Christmas by the sea 
at the Metropole, Folkestone. Excellent service 
and cuisine. Special programme of entertain- 
ments and festivities. Children’s games room, 
bridge room. All bedrooms and public rooms 
centrally heated. Early reservations are essen- 
tial. Special Christmas tariff. Wednesday to 
Sunday inclusive, December 24-28, 10 gns. Phone: 
Folkestone 3146. Grams: Metropole Folkestone. 
Or write, Mr. K. S. TEW, Manager. 
ORTH CORNWALL. Wilsey Down Hotel, near 
Launceston. Shooting. Fishing. Between 
moors and sea. Good cooking, own farm. Com- 
fortable beds. Fully licensed.—WHITTINGHAM. 
Tel.: Ottenham Station 205. 
EW FOREST. Burley Manor Hotel, fully 
licensed. Fine old English Mansion in 54 acres 
own parkland, glorious scenery. 8-10 gns. weekly. 
Brochure, gladly. Phone Burley 3114. 
LD Sussex village. Comfortable accommoda- 
tion and good country food at Blenheim Farm, 
Robertsbridge. Horses for hire. 700 acres of 
rough shooting; also fishing. Terms 5 gns. a week, 
Telephone: Robertsbridge 148. 
ON ia LAKE, 
NGDALE CHASE HOTEL 
Best sane Hotel in Lakeland. Country house 
environment. Many bedrooms with private bath- 
rooms, Extensive grounds. Own boats and boat 
landing. Tel.: Ambleside 101. 
ALACE HOTEL, BUXTON. Good beds; good 
food; music, dancing, ideal indoor swim 
pool, tennis, health-giving walks in glorious 
Derbyshire.—Inquiries have the personal atten- 
tion of the Managing Director, MR. J. J. HEW- 
LETT. Telephone: Buxton 2000. 
ENDOWER HOTEL, Ruan High Lanes, 
TRURO. Facing South. Offers warmth and 
comfort, excellent cooking, and a garden which 
goes down to the shore in Gerrans Bay, South 
Cornwall. Winter terms October to March. 
RRENVYL ,E HOUSE HOTEL, RENVYLE, CONNE- 
MARA. Tel.: Renvyle 3. Spend Christmas 
this year in Ireland. Renvyle House Hotel, situ- 
ated on the edge of the Atlantic. Mild climate. 
Special Christmas Party. Riding. Rough shoot- 
ing. Dancing. Lovely walks. Excellent cuisine. 
Fully stocked cellar. Every comfort. Constant 
hot water. Central heating. Fires in bedrooms. 
Terms 25/- per day inclusive.—Apply, MANAGER. 
IDMOUTH, S. DEVON. KNOWLE GRANGE 
HOTEL. Well known for mildness of winter 
climate. This hotel provides that degree of home- 
like comfort so desirable during short days and long 
evenings. Well apptd. Mod. amenities. Near sea. 
Book early for Christmas celebrations. Tel. 790. 
‘TOP at the GEORGE HOTEL (A.D. 1450). 
HATHERLEIGH, DEVON. Riding and hunt- 
ing arranged. Some rough shooting. Rest and 
country comforts. Terms from £5/5/- per week 
from October 15 to February 29. 


EATON BEACH HOTEL, Seaton, S. Devon. 

A.A.****, R.A.C. Winter in warmth at one of 
Devon's best hotels. Sea front. Cocktail lounges 
and bars, billiards, table tennis. Restful lounges, 
log fires, cent. htg. Good shooting, goli. Special 
terms extended visits. Booking now for Christ- 
mas festivities. Tel. 17. 
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HOTELS AND GUESTS 
CORNWALL. THE FOWEY HOTEL offe: 
* first-class fare and cooking, really comfor 
able rooms and lounges, and quiet, willing servi: 
amidst perfect surroundings. Write for speci: 
tariff A4. 
UFFOLK COAST. At the small unspc unspoilt tow 
of Southwold with good golf, wild fowlin 
stay at the SWAN HOTEL. Good food and win 
warmth and comfort. Special winter tern 
Telephone; Southwold 3305. 
TTHE WARREN HOTEL. Country Club a: 
Riding Stables. Crowborough, Sussex. 
gracious country house with every modern cor 
fort. 15 acres grounds on the edge of Ashdow 
Forest. H. and c, all bedrooms. Central heati: 
and log fires. Breakfast in bed. Tennis, ridir 
golf, fishing, own shoot. Club licence, 7-9 gr 
pine —Tel.: Crowborough 345. 
UMBLERS HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLU 
Shamley Green, near Guildford. Only t! 
truly discerning come here; to enjoy comple 
comfort and perfect country; to appreciate fox 




















and wine; to relax or be gay. £6/6/- to &7 
weekly. bramley 3155. - as 
WO BRIDGES HOTEL, near TAVISTOC 


A high standard of comfort and good livir : 
amidst glorious Dartmoor scenery. Well sh« 
tered. Log fires. Cent. htg. throughout. 300-ac 





farm. Riding, shooting, hunting. Excelle: 
cellar. Tel.: Princetown 6. 
LIVESTOCK 





Brown NWICH Cocker Spaniels. Blueroan dc 

puppies, also brood bitch, sire Haymaker 
Trenerry. These have been reared on farm regar: 
less of cost, registered K.C. Golden and blac 
pups by Trenerry Talent.—Particulars: MORT 
MER, Brownwich House, Titchfield, Hants. 
JATELLIGENT pedigree Yellow Labrador Pup 

Born 28.6.47. Delightful companions, champic 
stock, easily trained.—KNIGHT, Mare Cottage, 
Bovingdon, Herts. 


ED long-haired Dachshund Puppies, born July 

sired by Red Duke of Primrose Patch wit! 
superb pedigree. Strong healthy, well grow 
From 7 gns. each.—R. B. DENBY, The Garden 
House, Reigate. 











SN ATINWAY Cockers. Glorious puppies for sa 
B/w dogs born July 17; blue roan dog and bitcn 
born Aug. 9. All superbly bred and registered K.C. 
From 12gns. Seen London.—MYERS, Greenway 
East Grinstead, Dormans Park 269. 
TANDARD Poodles. Exceptionally fine 
healthy pedigree litter, whelped July 22 
white and black (silver-bred), 10 and 15 gns. 
COL. MACPHERSON, The Grange, Stockton-on 
ic York. 
WANHILL” Miniature Poodles, noted for 
hardiness and _ character. Fascinating 
devoted companions. Black, white, chocolate, 
blue. Seen by appointment. Phone: Wansford 
226. BUCKLE, Wansford, Peterborough. 
FERWIN ST. BERNARD KENNELS, Bef! View, 
Windsor. Stock usually for sale of the finest 
quality only. 








FOR SALE 
Rolls Galvanised Wire Netting. No 
1 5,000 permits required. Approximately 25 
yd. rolls, 3in. mesh, 12g., 4ft. widths 40/-,51t45 -., 
6 ft. 50/-, 10 ft. 62/6. Carriage 2/6 per roll. 20 rol! 
carriage paid.—CLAUDE ALDRICH (Merchant 
LTD., Brabourne, Ashford, Kent. ees 
5 DOUBLE NOTE HEADINGS printed in gold 
25 Envelopes, for 5/9. House Name Plates 
—SUPERSIGNS, 334, New Chester Road, Rock 
. Birkenhead. 
sECTRIC LIGHTING PLANT with 10 h.j 
Lister diesel engine, 50-volt dynamo, switc! 
board and glass cell battery, in good condition. 
For particulars apply to MAJOR SPURRELL, T! 
Dales, Upper Sheringham, Norfolk. 
EW FISHING PUNT, hardwood double ski 
9 ft. 6 in. x 33 in., complete with oars, paddle, 
anchor and chain; also Portable Swivelling Chai! 
price £65 or best offer—HUMBER GRAVIN‘ 
DOCK, Immingham, Grimsby. 
FFICER’S KHAKI SERVICE DRESS, as new 
ch, 38, ht. 5 ft. 8-9 in., Sam Browne Belt, fu 
length Overcoat, brown Boots (Lotus Vel 
schoen), size 8 med. No coupons required. Cas 
offers to Box 188. 
Pe BLIC SCHOOLS. Seventy original Etchin: 
by Chas. H. Clark at £1/1/- each. These ma 
ideal gifts, etc. Signed proofs sent on approv 
by the artist.—15, Moorland Avenue, Crost 
Liverpool 23. Great Crosby 4174. 
CULPTURED MEMORIALS, 67, Ebury Stre« 
London, S.W.1. A centre for artist-design 
memorials in British stones, with good letteri: 
Particulais and illustrated leaflet on reque 
PORTS PAVILION, 21 ft. x 14ft., inside w.< 
£210.—Tel. Reigate 3231 between 6 p.m.-8 P.! 
HREE-HORSE BOX on 1939 Bedford 3-ton 1.w 
chassis. Three-horse box especially built s 
months ago to owner’s specifications, m.eat 
since new 4,468 only, incorporating 4-man coac! 
built cab, spring-loaded side ramp, groom's do« 
at rear, padded roof, horse pads, etc. Chassis | 
1939 3-ton l.w.b. Bedford with excellent 32 x 6 h.« 
tyres all round, and was completely reconditione- 
at the time the body was fitted. Photograph 
available on request.—CHESTER ENGINEERIN‘ 
©O., LTD., Bedford Works, Boughton, Cheste! 
Tel.: Chester 2323. <= 
10 BE DISPERSED, a good but small Collectio 
of Family Silver fairly representative of th 
George II and George III peiiods, both for tea an 
dinner tables; remarkably fine condition.—B-5 
c/o WESTMINSTER BANK. Haverhill, Suffolk. 


~ COUNTRY LIFE id COPIES © 
Wanted eres cel ee 
ADVERTISER anxious to buy back copies « 
Ca ey Life’ as follows: 1945: Sept. 14, 2 
28, Oct. 5, 12, 19, 26, Nov. 30. 1946: April 26, May 1 
1947: Sen. 10, 17, Mar. 28, April 4, 25, May 2 
June 20.—Box 198. 
For Sale poet See aye aE: 
65 °° COPIES “Country Life” for sale, Oct. & 
1945, to Dec. 27, 1946, inclusive. Price £3/19 
including postage.—MRS. THOMAS, The Cottag¢ 
Hutton Mount, Brentwood, Essex. 
OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 1199 


12/6. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





The Mansion, completed RE Se, 

in 1921 at a cost of over ; SS 

£100,000, is one of the most ~~. , 

beautifully appointed in 
the Highlands. 


The house is built of North- 
umberland stone and_ is 
approached by two drives 
with Lodges at each entrance. 


Lounge hall, 5 reception 
rooms, 37 bedrooms, 13 bath- 


rooms. Lift to all floors. 





ABOUT 500 ACRES FOR SALE 
Fishing (1 mile both banks). Shooting. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (27,963 


SOUTH AYRSHIRE 


Occupying a sheltered -position in a picturesque part of the county. 
EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR SCHOLASTIC OR INSTITUTIONAL PURPOSES 


ied Squash court with gallery. 


i 4 Central heating. Electric 


light. Telephone. Company’s 
water. Modern drainage. 


Stabling. Garages. 


Cottages. 
Well laid-out gardens and 
grounds slope down to the 
river. Hard tennis court. 


Rock garden, woodlands, loch 

stocked with trout. Vege- 

table garden. Farmhouse and 
steading let. 





A BEAUTIFUL OLD HOUSE 
OF QUEEN ANNE CHARACTER 


Two miles Kent‘coast. Close to three championship golf courses. 


ceri 





Built of brick with tiled roof. Fitted with modern improvements. 

Four reception rooms, 10 best bedrooms, 7 bathrooms, day and night 

nurseries, 6 staff rooms and complete offices. Central heating. Main 
water, electricity and gas. Garage for 5. Stabling. 

Three cottages and fine old Tudor cottage converted into games 
room. Squash racquets court. Swimming pool. 
Exceptionally beautiful grounds, fruit gardens, grass and woodland. 
ABOUT 53 ACRES. FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Sole Agents : Messrs. CHARLES J. ELGAR, Bank Chambers, Wingham, 
Canterbury, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (43,176) 


SALMON AND TROUT FISHING 
(2 MILES) IN RIVER TWEED 


Residence on two floors in good order. 


“yy 








Four public rooms, 14 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Central heating. 
Electric light. Telephone. Spring water supply. Modern drainage. 
Garage for 4 cars with 2 rooms over. 

Three other cottages. 

ABOUT 200 ACRES FOR SALE 
Shooting, over about 1,000 acres. 

Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (44.278) 





SURREY. LONDON 29 MILES 
14 MILE FROM A GOLF COURSE 


Occupying a well-chosen position about 300 feet up, facing south. 





A Freehold Tudor-style Residence in good order. 
Built of brick with tiled roof and approached by a drive. Hall, 3 
reception rooms, billiards rooms, 14 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bath 
rooms, excellent domestic offices including kitchen with Aga cooker. 
Co.’s electric light and water. Central heating. Main drainage. 
Stabling, garage for 6-8 cars. Two cottages each with 6 rooms. 
Well laid out gardens surrounded on three sides by woods. Hard and 

grass tennis courts. Dutch, Tudor and flower gardens. 
ABOUT 7% ACRES FOR SALE OR LET UNFURNISHED 
Agents : Messrs. CHANCELLOR & SON, 26, High Street, Camberley, 

and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (42,007) 





CHANNEL ISLANDS 
A DELIGHTFUL PERIOD MANOR HOUSE 


1 mile from St. Helier, Jersey. 





Se BM Ss, in 
Panelled hall, 3 reception rooms, library. Complete domestic offices 
with servants’ accommodation. Eight bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Central 
heating. Company’s electric light and water, gas, main drainage. 
Period cottage. Garage for 2. Stabling for 4. 
Attractive gardens and grounds including tennis court, lake and 
stream, kitchen garden, paddocks. 
ABOUT 411% VERGEES (about 181 acres). For Sale Freehold. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (44,283 





Mayfair 3771 
(10 lines) 





20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Telagrosnee 


“Galleries, Wesdo, London." 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER i LONDON, MAYFAIR 3316/7 


CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, sie NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY 
CAERNARVONSHIRE. PARK LODGE, DEGANWY MAGNIFICENT VIEW OF THE RIVER DEE AND 


Llandudno 24 miles, Colwyn Bay 5} miles. CAIRNGORMS 

A SUPERBLY PLANNED MODERN RESIDENCE re f ; 

Situated in an elevated position facing south-west with extensive views over a magnificent Braemar 16 miles, Aboyne 11 miles. 
panorama which includes Conway Bridge, the estuary of the River Conway, and Snowdonia. 








Comprising entrance hall, 2 Reconstructed and modern- 
reception rooms, 4 principal ised in 1921. 

bedrooms and 3 dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 ser- 
vants’ bedrooms and bath- Four reception rooms, 6 
room, excellent domestic Sete 
offices. All main services. principal bedrooms and 4 
Central heating and power bathrooms, 4 staff bed- 

points throughout. rooms and bathroom. 


Garages. Inexpensive ter- CENTRAL HEATING and 











raced gardens. In all 
approximately 34, ACRES ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION COTTAGE. TWO GARAGES. POLICIES 4 ACRES 
Particulars from the Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 25, Nicholas 
Street, Chester (Tel. 1348). JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds (Tel. 31941). 
COTSWOLDS ne CHICHESTER HARBOUR 
On the edge of the Beaufort Country. Tetbury 3 miles. KEM BLE HOUSE By the waterside in a favoured village. 
CHARMING SMALL COTSWOLD MANOR HOUSE Near Cirencester. 


Standing some 400 ft. up with south-west and south-east A PAIR OF VERY CHARMING COTTAGE 
aspects. To be Let on Lease for agreed term of years. PROPERTIES 
Offering Opportunities for future conversion. 


Entrance hall, 4 reception rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, COTSWOLD COUNTRY HOUSE 
3 ee ae ag ong nan Garages. Each having 2 reception rooms, 2 bedrooms, kitchen, ete, 
Sti g. zs. ‘ ages. coats > cottage has bathri 
iit ici ieee hla ca Six reception rooms, 11 principal and 9 secondary bed or One cottage has bathroom. 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. CENTRAL dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, good domestic offices, ; cerned tha 
HEATING. INDEPENDENT HOT-WATER SYSTEM. MAIN SERVICES. 


Fe: ee eee | CENTRAL EATING. MAUNLAGNT. OWN WATER. 


PELEPHONE. Garden, 








sicsiaes ypc tg pope cay — and Modern drainage. Stabling and outbuildings. VACANT POSSESSION OF ONECOTTAGE AVAILABLE 

FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION ON COMPLETION Garage. Gardens and lawns. Drive from main road. PRICE FREEHOLD £3,750 

Full particulars from the Sole Agents: JACKSON- Further details from Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Details of JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South 
STOPS, Cirencester. (Folio 9123). Castle Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334,/5). Street, Chichester (Tel. 3443). 





BETWEEN NORTHAMPTON AND RUGBY MONMOUTHSHIRE 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE Chepstow 24 miles. 


With nieturesene Honse on high ground. DELIGHTFUL TUDOR RESIDENCE 
— with eels 14th-century Gate- 
House. 
z F FOR SALE WITH EARLY 
Four reception rooms, 10 POSSESSION 


bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Accommodation comprises: Three recep- 


tion rooms, 12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 











ELECTRIC LIGHT. complete offices. 
STABLING, GARAGE, AND TWO 
CENTRAL HEATING. COTTAGES. 
ary ATT sn Attractive gardens and grounds. Pro- 
rWO COTTAGES. ductive orchards and pasture land. 
140 ACRES IN ALL ABOUT 58 ACRES 
Electric light, central heating, main 
water. 
Full particulars from Messrs. 
FOR SALE WITH 50 ACRES OR AS A WHOLE JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 
3345) or BRUTON KNOWLES AND 
Agents: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Northampton (Tel. 2615/6). CO., Gloucester (Tel. 2267). 











“tn WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET. MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 





30 MILES FROM LONDON 


Ina delightful situation high above sea level, facing due south with wide-reaching views. Two miles from excellent market town. London 40 minutes by fast trains, 


A BEAUTIFUL MODERN GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


LUXURIOUSLY EQUIPPED. : Ten bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 recep- 
tion rooms and fine sun loggia, model 


POLISHED FLOORS, domestic offices. 


FITTED BASINS AND 
WARDROBES. Stabling, garage and 2. cottages. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
Walled kitchen garden, hard tennis 


MAIN SERVICES. court, pasture, arable and woodland. 





IN ALL ABOUT 40 ACRES. PRICE £32,500 


Highly recommended by WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1 (Gro, 3121). 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





ESSEX—SUFFOLK BORDERS 


Extensive views over the Stour Valley and the famous Constable Country. 
Colchester 7 miles, Ipswich 12 miles. 


Attractive old-fashioned 
House, suitable for pri- 
vate residence or for 
institutional purposes. 


Large hall, 4 reception 
rooms, modern offices, 10 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Indepen- 
dent hot water. Main 
electricity and water. 
Modern drainage. 


Substantial outbuildings 
suitable for conversion into 
additional accommodation. 





Garage with flat above. Store rooms. Playroom. : 
Matured well-timbered grounds, spreading lawns, shrubberies, large orchard, kitchen 
garden, fine range of glasshouses, field and woodland. 
TOTAL 9 ACRES. FREEHOLD. POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
Contents available if required. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (44,150) 





WEST SURREY 


Close to Windsor Great Park, Englefield Green, and Wentworth. 10 minutes 
Station, with first-class electric train service. On bus route. 


Occupying a fine situa- 
tion on high ground with 
south aspect. A beauti- 
fully appointed country 
house, built of brick, 
roughcast and half- 
timbered, with tiled roof. 
Three reception rooms, sun 
lounge, playroom, model 
offices, with maid’s sitting 
room, 6 bedrooms (5 with 
basins h. and c¢.), 2 bath- 
rooms, staff flat. Central 
heating. Independent hot 
water. Main electricity. 
Modern drainage. Garage. 
Entrance lodge. 





Beautiful grounds, with paved terrace, lawns, sunken rock garden, ornamental pond, 
tennis court, kitchen garden, orchard and woodland. 


Total ABOUT 5 ACRES. Excellent golf. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, (30,216) 





WEST SUSSEX 
FOUR MILES FROM THE SEA 
Delightful situation, near the South Downs. 
One mile from station. Close to bus route. 


A VERY BEAUTIFUL OLD SUSSEX HOUSE 


Dating from the 14th century, restored and 

modernised and in first-rate order. It is built of 

brick and flint, with tiled and Horsham stone roof 

and contains a considerable quantity of old oak 
timbering. 


Four reception rooms, sun room, 10 bed and dressing 
rooms (fitted basins), 3 bathrooms. Central heating. 


ESSEX—LONDON 52 MILES 


Liverpool Street 70 minutes. Main line station 3 miles. 


15 MILES WEST OF LONDON 


OVERLOOKING A GOLF COURSE 


Exceptionally attractive Modern House built of brick 
part elm-boarded with tiled roof, and facing south- 
west in unspoilt surroundings. 


Approached by 2 drives, it contains entrance hall, 4 recep- 

tion rooms, large lounge or playroom, 6 bed and dressing 

rooms, 3 bathrooms, and modern domestic offices. Main 
services. Electric heating. 


Large garage with man’s room over. 


Main water and electricity. Garage for 3. 
Gardens and grounds with lawns, flower beds and borders, 
rock garden, fruit and kitchen garden and paddock. 

ABOUT 2% ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD with or without the whole 
of the contents. VACANT POSSESSION 


Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (36,950) 








Tudor style Residence built of mellow red brick, facing 
S. and W., approached by 2 drives, one with lodge. 


Oak panelled hall, 6 reception, 20 bed., 5 bathrooms. Co.'s 
electricity and water. Central heating. Modern drainage. 
Garage for 12. Chauffeur’s flat. Gardens, artificial lake. 
Two kitchen gardens. 11 ACRES. For Sale Freehold. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (7,386) 


Attractive gardens with lawns, flower and rose beds, rock 
and water garden, kitchen garden, orchard and woodland. 


IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 





Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (44,150 





Mayfair 3771 
(10 lines) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: 
‘Galleries, Wesdo, London.’’ 








Reading 4441 
Regent 0293/3377 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 


Telegrams: 
“Nicholas, Reading.’’ 
“Nichenyer, Piccy, London.’’ 


1, STATION ROAD, READING ; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 





FRESHLY IN THE MARKET AND RECOMMENDED. 


BERKSHIRE—HAMPSHIRE BORDERS 


Well placed for hunting with the South Berkshire. Midway between Reading and Basingstoke 
and near bus route. Quiet sunny situation. 


A CHARMING TUDOR COUNTRY HOUSE 
Originally an old farmhouse, now completely modernised and enlarged. 


Three good reception rooms (all facing south, the largest 25 ft. x 21 ft. 6 in.), 7 prin- 
cipal bedrooms, 3 excellent bathrooms, 2 maids’ bedrooms, and a fourth bathroom. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. MAIN WATER. RADIATORS. OLD BARN PROVIDING 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS WITH 3 ROOMS OVER. 


Beautiful garden, orchard, meadowland. 


IN ALL 21} ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agent: Messrs. NICHOLAS, Reading. 





“N OPPORTUNITY WHICH SELDOM OCCURS. 


ON THE WELL-WOODED CHILTERNS 


Within easy reach of Reading and Henley and handy for golf at Huntercombe. Suut) 
aspect. (Quiet. 


A DIGNIFIED QUEEN ANNE REPLICA 


Substantially built about 40 vears ago in an orchard site protected by its own bes 
woodlands. 


Four reception rooms including an oak-panelled dining room, compact domestic 
offices, 8 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. A very fine upstairs recreation room, (could be 
divided to provide nurseries). 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. MAIN WATER. CENTRAL HEATING. 
Garage for 4-5 cars. Two excellent cottages and chauffeur’s flat. 
Lovely grounds, including a fine walled kitchen garden and land. 


IN ALL 20 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, Reading. 














TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.i 
(Euston 7000) 


MAPLE & Co., Lro. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.L 
(Regent 4685) 





EAST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX 


FOR SALE 


This very charming well-appointed Country House on two floors only, situate in delightful gardens of nearly 
ONE ACRE. The accommodation comprises a very fine drawing-room about 22 ft. x 20 ft., dining-room, study, 


5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, compact offices. 


Companies’ electric light and power. Radiators in most rooms. 


Two garages and other outbuildings. Lawn with space for tennis, rose gardens, productive kitchen garden, etc. 


in all nearly One Acre 


Full details of MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, W.1. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) 


Telegrams: 


“'Selaniet, Piccy, London”’ 








10 minutes main line station. 


Recommended. Agents: 


Lovely views. 





SUSSEX, HAYWARDS HEATH 


Easy reach of London and the coast. 


This picturesque modern 


thatched Resid 





3 delight- 
» ful reception rooms, loggia, 


with corridor hall, 


§ 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 


and compact offices. 
Garages, etc. 


Lovely pleasure grounds of 


<3 about 91, ACRES 


FOR ‘SALE FREEHOLD 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, 


James's, S.W.A1. 
(C.53251) 


Artington Street, St. 





Dry, sandy soil. 


& SONS, 


HAMPTON 


ipply: 





6, Arlington 


Conveniently situated on the much favoured 


ST. GEORGE’S HILL, WEYBRIDGE 


Nearly 200 ft. up with tree-protection from prevailing winds. 


Picturesque Freehold 


Residence 
containing halls, 2 recep- 
tion rooms, loggia 9 bed- 
rooms, nurseries, 2 bath- 


rooms and offices. Garage 


and outbuildings. 
Timber-belted 
grounds with kitchen gar- 


gardens and 


den, approximately about 


1% ACRES 


Offers invited for quick sale. 


Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (3.31279) 





OVER 650’ UP ON THE SURREY HILLS 


Station 7 minutes. 


Modernised, 


Company's mains. 


well equipped. 


Five principal, 2 secondary 


bedrooms, bathroom, sun 


baleony with views, 3 re- 


ception rooms. Garage 
with room over. Green- 


house, ete. 


Lovely gardens with tennis, 
croquet, etc. 234 ACRES. 


PRICE £8,250 FREEHOLD FOR QUICK SALE 
Arlington Street, St. 


Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, 





James's, S.W.1. (8.31549) 





HERTS, Near RICKMANSWORTH 


Delightful position close to Chorley Wood Common and the Chess Valley. 


Charming Residence of 
artistic design. 
hall, 2 


6 bedrooms (5 with 


Lounge reception } 
rooms, 
. + 
basins), 2 bathrooms, play- 
room and offices. 
Main electricity, gas, water 


and drainage. 


Double garage. Stable. 
Well-stocked gardens, ten- 
nis lawn, orchard, ete. 


FREEHOLD £7,950. 
SONS, 


Recommended by HAMPTON & 





6, Arlington Street, St. 


On bus route. 


Early sale desired. 


James's, S.W.1. 
(R.1974) 








BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel.: WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. 243) 








2/- per line. 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


(Min. 3 lines.) Box fee 1/6. 





WANTED 


NY PART OF BRITISH ISLE. 

Furnished Mansion for summer months, 
1948, or on a long lease. Close to sea or moun- 
tains preferred. Three-four reception rooms, 
up to 40/50 bedrooms. Rent up to £500 per 
month for short let, £2,000 to £3,000 per 
annum.—Send full details to WARDEN, Lee 
Abbey, North Devon. 
LONDON 40 MILES (up to). North to 

west. Wanted to buy, Character House 
(not Elizabethan), 7-10 bed., modern con- 
veniences. Home farm 50-200 acres. Two 
cottages if possible. Vacant Possession. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, 
London, W. 1. 


SouTH- -WESTERN COUNTIES. Buyers 
waiting for country properties. No fees 
unless business transacted.—DavEY & Co. 
(BRISTOL) LTD., 12, Queen Square, Bristol. 
Ss COUNTIES, W. SUSSEX, HANTS, 
* WILTS, DORSET, preferably near sea. 
Wanted small Farm suitable fruit-growing. 
Character house, 3 recep, 5-6 beds. Mains. 
Cottage. Farmery. 25 or more acres light 
soil. Good price.—Box 180. 
URREY OR WITHIN 100 MILES OF 
TOWN. Dairy Farm about 150 acres. 
Farmhouse with 6 bedrooms, good buildings 
and cottages required. £25,000 is available.— 
Particulars to MR. F., c/o JOHN D. WOOD AND 
Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. Usual com- 
mission required. 


USSEX, KENT, OR IN HOME COUN- 

TIES. Retire d Major-General and wife 
wish to buy small Detached House in which 
to settle next spring or summer. Require 
house or bungalow 2 rec., 3-4 bedrooms type. 
Garden and main services essential. Secluded 
position near coast. Would anyone contem- 
plating sale give first refusal ?—Box 185. 


FOR SALE 


BUoLEIGH SALTERTON. Most attrac- 
tive Residence of pleasing design, excellent 
position and views, 3 reception rooms. 5 bed- 
rooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, good 
domestic arrangements, outside houses, gar- 
age, delightful grounds, nearly 2 = acres, 
tastefully laid out and in first-class ¢ eu 

Price and further particulars apply: J. W. 
PALMER, Budleigh Salterton. 

AST SUFFOLK. In beautiful country, 

having extensive and uninterrupted views. 
Attractive Residence in the centre of its own 
unique grounds. Within easy reach of main 
ine station. Six beds, 3 baths, 3 reception, 
entrance hall, ete. Madam Well-wooded 





















vrounds, gardens, orchard, in all about 
s acres. Freehold £10,000.—CHESTERTON AND 
Sons, 116, Kensington High Street, W.8. 


Western 1234. 


FOR SALE 


ORKING. Gable brick and tile house of 
outstanding but mellowed character. 
Most delightful and sought-after position in 
lovely country yet easy walk station and 
shops. Six bedrooms (with basins), 3 large 
bright reception rooms, lounge-hall with 
cloakroom, 2 bathrooms. Absolutely up-to- 
date domestic offices. Garage 2 cars. Pyony 
and lovely timbered grounds “nearly 3 acres. 
Expensively fitted and tastefully decorated 
throughout. Highly recommended at £10,000 
freehold.—MoorE & CO., Surveyors, Carshal- 
ton. Tel.: Wallington 2606. (Folio 4765) 
AMPSTEAD (2 mins. Heath and stns.). 
Beautifully appointed Detached Modern 
House standing in 











about $ acre. Choice decorations. Central 
heating. Garage. Six bed, 2 bath, 3 rec., ete. 
Freehold £11,000.—Apply: MatcH & Co., 


14-15, College Crescent, Swiss Cottage, N.W.3. 
Pri. O111. - 

AMPSTEAD. | For sale freehold in 

Redington Road, an exceptional House 
in perfect condition. Completely rebuilt in 
1939. Three reception rooms, 4 bedrooms 
completely fitted with cedar-lined cupboards, 
3 bathrooms and 2 dressing rooms, cocktail 
bar. Complete flat on top floor composed of 
day nursery, night nursery, nurse’s bedroom, 
and kitchen. Oak parquet flooring throughout, 
Servants’ 3-roomed annexe and bathroom 
adjoining house. Garage for two cars. Oil 








central heating. Price £25,000, including 
built-in furniture and fittir —Box 197. | 
ENT COAST. chaser absolute seclu- 
sion, yet not isolated. Hythe. Nearly 


300 ft. up, facing south, commanding uninter- 
rupted vie ws over English Channel, railway 
station 5 minutes’ walk. Modern Detached 
Residence, comprising 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
2 large reception rooms, excellent domestic 
offices. Also garage, detached from house, for 
3 cars, With 4-room flat over. Grounds of over 
I} acres. Electricity, gas, main water, modern 
drainage. Central heating, parquet floors and 
oak joinery work throughout. Vacant posses- 
sion of whole. Price freehold £8,500 or near 
offer. Complete furniture also for sale, if 
required.—Owner’'s Agent: C. R. CHILD, F.A.1., 
High Street, Hythe, Kent. 


URAL NORTH ESSEX. Undulating and 

well-wooded district between Braintree 
4 mile and Halstead 2} mile. Labour-saving 
imposing Country Residence (erected 1906), 
well elevated and facing south, 6 bed. (4 with 
basins), 2 bath., elec. light, telephone, part 
central heating; studio, garage and stabling; 






secluded garden, prolific orchard, paddock. 
Vacant Possession Freehold £7,000 (ref. 201). 
Apply: PERCIVAL & TURNER, Land and 


Estate Agents, Sudbury. Tel. 2123 Suffolk. 


well-matured garden of 


FOR SALE 


ORTH WALES. For sale by private 
treaty, the Freehold Residential and 
Sporting Property known as Rhydycilgwyn 
Estate, Rhewl, near Ruthin, the greater por- 
tion with vacant possession and briefly com- 
prising Rhydycilgwyn House and Home Farm 
of 172 acres, with live and dead farmirg stock, 
Bryn Afon Farm of 47 acres, entrance 'odge, 
106 acres of woodlands, valuable fishing and 
sporting rights, in all comprising an area of 
330 acres (or thereabouts).—For further par- 
ticulars apply to: PECKOVER BURRILL AND 
OWEN, Chartered Land Agents, 47, Vale 
Street, Denbigh (Tel.: Denbigh 127); CLEMENT 
EVANS, Esq., 99, Great George Street, Liver- 
pool (Tel.: Royal 7397). 








SUSSEX-HANTS BORDERS. In a 

delightful position 300 ft. above sea level 
with south aspect a short drive from station 
with express train service to London. For 
Sale an exceptionally well-equipped Resi- 
dential property standing in 11 acres of park- 
like gardens, fine hall and 5 reception rooms, 
9 principal bedrooms, 7 bathrooms; excellent 
servants’ accommodation. Extensive offices 
and 3 Cottages; main electric light and water 
supply; garage, stabling, convenient out- 
buildings. Will be sold with 11 acres or any 
area up to several hundred acres could be 
arranged for. Sole Agents, JACKSON STOPS 





AND STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. 
(Mayfair 3316/7). 
EST LOTHIAN. For Sale, highly 


desirable modern Residence, in excellent 
condition, on main line, convenient to Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow and Stirling and Linlithgow- 
shire Hunt. Built in 1930. House contains 3 
public rooms, 4 bedrooms (one with dressing 
room and bathroom en suite), maid’s room 
(with bath and basin) and excellent offices; 
central heating and immerser; modern 
gardener’s lodge; garage for 2 cars; greenhouse 
Well laid out grounds 2? acres. For further 
particulars apply WILSON, CHALMERS AND 
HENDRY, Solicitors, 33a, Gordon Street, 
Glasgow. 





TO LET 


CHIPPENHAM, WILTS (NEAR). House 
with every conceivable comfort. Three 
reception rooms, halls, 10 bed and dressing 
rooms (6 with basins), 2 bathrooms. Main 
water. Light and power. Independent hot- 
water and central heating. Stabling for 8. 
Flat. Garages. Gardens. To be let Fur- 
nished, 17 gns. a week. Gardener and handy- 
man paid by owner to be retained.—For details 
write to Messrs. JACKSON-SToPs, Cirencester. 





TO LET 


AIDENHEAD, on the banks of the 
Thames. Close to shops, station, golf and 
other sporting amenities close by. To be let 
Unfurnished, the very well appointed River- 
side Residence known as The _ Fishery, 
Chauntry Road, Maidenhead, with a long 
frontage to the Thames, and with direct access 
to the Guards Boat Club. Very considerable 
sums have been expended on interior appoint- 
ments. Hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 5 principal 
bed and dressing rooms, 2 luxurious bath- 
rooms, servants’ flat of 3 rooms and bathroom. 
Polished oak floors, numerous fitted cupboards. 
Central heating. Garage. All main services. 
Delightful grounds sloping down to the river 
bank. Rent £500 per annum unfurnished.— 
For particulars apply: COLLINS & COLLINS, 
50, Brook Street, London, W.1. 


OUTH AFRICA. Messrs. CUBITT AND 

WEsT, Effingham, Surrey (Tel. Bookham 
327) are instructed to let furnished a modern 
House, unsurpassed in the dominion for 
comfort, convenience and the wonderful 
natural beauty of its surroundings on the 
Table Mountain Range. Lease 1 7 years at 
£1,200 per annum. Situated 23 miles from 
Capetown and 6 miles from magnificent surf- 
bathing and golf. The property comprises 
terraced gardens, 2 first-class tennis courts 
and ample garages. There are 5 reception 
rooms, 6 principal bedrooms and 3 main 
bathrooms. Competent skeleton staff including 
Scottish factor and housekeeper will remain, 
and ample accommodation is available for 
additional white and coloured staff. Tele- 
phone, electric light and own water. The 
furnishings are in old English and Cape Dutch 
style, completely equipped except for linen. 


TRING, HERTS. To be Let Furnished. 

A distinctive Modern Residence, delight- 
fully furnished and occupying a particularly 
fine position on the Chilterns. Six principal 
bed and dressing rooms, 3 other bedrooms, 2 
studios, 2 well-fitted bathrooms, 3-4 reception 
rooms and good domestic offices. Co.’s water 
and electricity. Central heating (fuel avail- 
able). Garage. Attractive grounds. To be 
let for three months from January 1, while 
owner abroad, at nominal rent of 12 guineas 


per week.—W. Brown & Co., Estate Agents, 
Tring. 


WEST SUSSEX. Well-Furnished Bunga- 

low, 7 rooms, all amen., garden, wood- 
land, lovely situation. From 4}$ gns. Pul- 
borough 6, Worthing 9 miles.—M. B., 22, 
Belsize Avenue, N.W.3. 




















ILTSHIRE. To let, Modernised Flats 
in old Manor House. Rents from £190 
per annum.—Apply, Box 182. 
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Regent 
4304 
MEMBERS OF 


OSBORN & MERCER 


AND AUCTIONEERS’ 


THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ 


28b, ALBEMARLE Sr., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 
INSTITUTES 





WEST SOMERSET 
In the heart of Exmoor, occupying a unique situation facing 
south and commanding extensive views. 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE SMALL 
RESIDENTIAL, SPORTING and AGRICULTURAL 
STATE 


CAPITAL MODERN RESIDENCE 





With 3 reception, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, attic rooms. 
Two cottages, stabling, farm buildings. 
Parklike ornamental gardens, 

pasture, etc. 
ABOUT 120 ACRES 
One mile of first-class fishing. 


grounds, bathing pool, 


Moderate price Freehold. 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,342) 


SOUTH HANTS. 
Splendidly situated within convenient reach of Southampton 
and only a short distance from the New Forest. 
AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT RESIDENCE 
in a quiet position and having well-planned 
accommodation. 
3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 
Company’s water, electricity and gas. 
Double garage, stabling, workshop, etc. 
Attractive matured gardens with lawns, flower beds and 
borders, kitchen garden, orchard, paddock, in all 
ABOUT 4 ACRES 
FOR oa FREEHOLD, ONLY £7,000 
CANT POSSESSION 
Agents: mamas’ & MERCER, as above. (17,998) 
IN A LOVELY OLD DORSET VILLAGE 
In beautiful country within convenient reach of Dorchester, 
Sherborne and Weymouth, and well served by buses. 


JA Delightful Old World Residence 
Originally an Old Inn and containing a wealth 
of old beams, open fireplaces, etc., and having 

a heavily thatched roof. 
Two large reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main electricity and water. Garage. 

Large attractive garden entirely walled and having lawn, 
flower beds and borders, a number of excellent fruit trees, 
etc. 

ONLY £4,750 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 


Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER, as 


Hall, dressing room, 





Sole Agents: 





above. (18,002) 





STOWMARKET 
About 3 miles from the market town, whence London can be 
reached by fast trains in about 2 hours, and within easy reach 
of Bury St. Edmunds and Ipswich. 
IN A PLEASANT POSITION IN PARK-LIKE 
SURROUNDINGS 
A CHARMING OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE 





Semennad by an avenue drive and containing hall, 
3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main 
electricity. Excellent water supply. 
THREE COTTAGES 
Garages. Stabling. Outbuildings. 
Delightful well-timbered grounds with tennis and other 
lawns, 2 walled gardens, vegetable garden, orchard, park- 
land and woodland, in all 
ABOUT 51 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. ONLY £9,000 
Personally inspected by OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 

(18,001) 








3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


RALPH PAY & TAYI AOR iat 


Grosvenor 
2-33 





SOMERSET—DEVON BORDERS 


Occupying a — position in a sheltered valley four miles from 


Wellington, and ten miles from Taunton. 


EXCEPTIONALLY FINE EARLY 
MANOR HOUSE 


AN 


Mentioned in the Domesday Book and other historical data. 


skilfully restored and 
modernised whilst retaining all its original medizval features 


In a wonderful state of preservation, 


Ten bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, great hall with minstrel gallery, drawing- 


room, dining-room, compact offices. 


Main electricity and good water. 
stabling accommodation. 


Central heating. 


OLD-WORLD TERRACED GARDENS _ inexpensive 
delightful walled garden. Hard tennis court. 


Productive orchards and rich pasture land, 
IN ALL ABOUT 60 ACRES. 


as above. 


15th-CENTURY 


Garage 


FREEHOLD. £15,000 


Confidently recommended by the Sole Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 


and 


upkeep: 











All main services. 


THE APPOINTMENTS THROU GHOUT 
E’ 


T: 
Central ieee and domestic hot water (oil burners). 
(4) and flat over 

GARDENS OF 

Productive kitchen garden and woodland walks with fine timber sloping gently down 

to the parklands and lake on southern boundary. 

IN ALL ABOUT 84 ACRES. ALL IN HAND 
FREEHOLD FOR ~— BY PRIVATE TREATY OR AUCTION LATER 
Sole Agents: 


SOUTH HERTS—MIDDLESEX BORDERS 

Ten miles north of Town on high ground with fine southern views. 
without parallel within a similar distance of London. 

A SMALL RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY OF SPECIAL 


Unique position 


APPEAL TO A CITY MAN 


THE DARLANDS, TOTTERIDGE LANE, TOTTERIDGE 

About 1 mile station. 

A SUPERBLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
Labour-saving in every detail with accommodation on two floors only. 

Eight bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception and covered loggia. 


On bus route. Easy 30 minutes’ drive from Town. 


Complete 
and up-to-date offices. 
AND PANEL LING, 


DOORS, FLOORS 


ALL IN PERFECT 





Fine garage 
, and first-rate cottage. 
DELIGHTFUL CHARM. 


RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 











44 ST., JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


Regent 9911 (2 lines) 
Regent 2858 





AN IDEAL COUNTRY HOME FOR 
CITY GENTLEMAN 


OUTSTANDINGLY FINE AND MAGNIFICENTLY 
EQUIPPED MODERN HOUSE 
in grounds of exceptional beauty and occupying an unsur- 
passed position, 26 miles south of London. It is just below 
the crest of a hill, 600 feet up, and it enjoys panoramic views 
for 30 miles. It is only a quarter of an hour by car from 
a particularly good train service and should be of especial 
appeal to anyone with business interests in London, 


Accommodation: Three sitting rooms, 6-7 principal bed- 
rooms, 5 luxurious bathrooms, 2 servants’ rooms, most 
up-to-date offices. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. 
COMPANY’S WATER. 
Excellent cottage. Garages. Beautiful park, woodland, 
kitchen garden and orchard, in all about 40 ACRES 
A SUBSTANTIAL PRICE IS REQUIRED FOR 
THIS ALTOGETHER OUTSTANDING PROPERTY 
Sole Agents as above. (L.R.20,799) 





UNDER 12 MILES FROM 
SALISBURY 
On motor bus route. 
Southern aspect, modern conveniences. 
EARLY VACANT POSSESSION 
Hall (16 ft. x 19 ft.) and 3 sitting rooms, 9 bedrooms 
(2 with basins), 2 bathrooms. Main electricity. Central 
heating. 


Stabling and garage, farmery, hard and grass courts, 
walled garden, stream, paddocks. 


About 12 ACRES 


JAMES STYLES AND 
(L.R.22,199) 


Inspected and recommended by 
WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. 





IN A LOVELY PART OF WEST 
SUSSEX 


Under 20 miles from the coast. 
services to excellent shopping and market towns. 
aspect. Near village. 


4 mile from 2 bus routes with 
Southern 


The original portion of the residence dates back to 1450, 
now modernised, in beautiful order; the original and 
characteristic features remaining. 


Accommodation: Lounge hall, music room, dining room, 

and study (all these rooms are 9 ft. high), 6 bedrooms, 

dressing room, 3 bathrooms. Complete central heating. 
Main water. Electric light. Heated garage. 


The gardens are bounded by a fishing stream. There is 

a hard tennis court, kitchen garden, plenty of fruit trees, 

paddock. Total area about RES (About 12 acres, a 
cottage, and a mill can be acquired if desired). 


PRICE FREEHOLD £12,750 
Inspected and thoroughly recommended by the Joint Sole 
Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 
S.W.1, and CHURCHMAN «& SON, 34, South Street, Horsham. 
(L.R.21,771) 
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omen GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS “ines 








a Beigrave Sq. 
(4 lines) ‘ABLISHED 1778) and 68, Victoria St., 
25. MOUNT ST.. GROSVENOR SO.. W.1 Westminster, S.W.1 
ON HANTS COAST BEAUTIFUL PART NORTH DEVON 
Right on cliff edge. Fine uninterrupted sea views. annette econ ohttn cntt Rom AF WITH 
ATTRACTIVE OLD FASHIONED HOUSE Approached by two drives ‘ : 
RECENTLY REDECOR- 2 = lodge cotzenees. 
Tr . » - 28 letting bedrooms, 
ATED, REPATRED AND majority with basins, staff 
REFITTED AT COST OF rooms, 5 bathrooms, 4 large 
aes : rec. rooms, dining/ballroom, 
OVER £3,000. billiard room. 
New plumbing. Centra Ft gree a 
mating aad oe Main e.l. Excellent water 
systems. = New  Crittall supply. New central heat- 
windows. ing and hot water systems. 
Seven bed. (some fitted z BEAUTIFULLY ’ 
basins), 3 bath., beautiful WOODED GROUNDS. 
hall (40 ft. long), 2-3 recep- Tennis court. Swimming 
tion rooms, cloakroom, ete. pool. Meadow and wood- 
Main = services. Garage. land. 
Small garden. at 18 ACRES. 1', MILES TROUT FISHING 
CAN BE PURCHASED FULLY FURNISHED IF DESIRED ALTERNATIVELY rhe contents include mahogany and walnut furniture, interior-sprung beds, some 300 
SMALL MODERN HOUSE (5 bed.), similar situation. POSSESSION. new sheets, blankets, ete., china, glass, cutlery. Market garden and poultry farm 





. = : adjoining might be purchased. 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. (A.3043) GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. (A.7100) 











F. L. MERCER & CO. Regent 248 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1 


EAST SUSSEX. NEAR BATTLE WELL-DESIGNED HOUSE WALTON HEATH, SURREY | bens IN VILLAGE ADJOINING PRIVATE PARK 


3 minutes’ walk of main line station, London in 40 mins. 








a i i 4 ys ss gal : : : ion, ¢ with 
; F iteates om 6 Architect-built House with charming interior; solid oak | Particularly charmung situation, 3 miles from Bedford 
Slat of Geen Cane Ps ean cat 4 i doors, first-class fittings. Hall and cloakroom, 3 reception, express trains to London in just wipiraes hour. 
fect order. Two reception rooms, 3 bedrooms (basins), | SUN lounge, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms. | Tudor-style modern Residence equipped for labour 
bathroom. Main electricity, Garage and outbuildings. | Main services. Garage. Delightful gardens. 1 ACRE. | saving with central heating, oak floors and fitted basins 
: : SOUND VALUE AT £8,750 in bedrooms. Three reception, 6 bedrooms, modern bath- 
Garden and orchard. }5 ACRE. FREEHOLD £5,750 | Joint Sole Agents: HARRIE STACEY & Son, Tadworth room. Garage for 2 cars. Delightful garden, orchard and 
(Tel.: Tadworth 3128), and F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, paddock. 3% ACRES. SOUND VALUE AT £7,750 

















F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Reg. 2481. Piccadilly, W.1. Reg. 2481. F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Reg. 24%1. 
16, ARCADE STREET, ‘ 30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
IPSWICH HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 
Ipswich 4334 Mayfair 5411 

Unsurpassed views, sea and mountains. Just off lovely common. ; RES AMPSHIRE. Close village, 2} miles main line station, 
M!2 WALES. Aberdovey 3 miles. Beautifully situated URREY. Onc mile town and station (30 mins. Victoria). Bournemouth 12. Lovely Residential Estate. FINE 
small Country Estate. FINE RESIDENCE, 3-4 SMALL REPLICA OF FINE GEORGIAN | GEORGIAN STYLE MODERN RESIDENCE. 3-4 
reception, 9-12 bedrooms (h. and c.), 3 bathrooms; Aga. | MANSION. Four reception, 5 principal bedrooms, 2 bath- | reception, 10 principal, 4 servants’ bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
20 ACRES. Three cottages, garages 7 cars, stabling 4. | Tooms, 2 staff bedrooms and bathroom. Central heating, | beautifully appointed. Central heating, main services. 
Home Farm 162 ACRES. Ideal for small hotel, etc. main services. Grounds 6 ACRES. Entrance_ lodge, Lovely gardens and grounds 45 ACRES. Three cottages, 
Possession (except home farm). FREEHOLD £12,000.— garage 2 cars, stabling for 5. POSSESSION. FREE- ample garage and stabling. Grand sporting district.— 
Woopcocks, London Office. HOLD £17,500.—Woopcocks, London Office. Inspected and recommended, Woopcocks, London Office. 














Glorious views, For occupation and investment, E TOUSE, completele secluded tectored. fully mederm | NORWICH 7 MILES (River Yare one). EARLY 
DEVON. One mile Westward Ho, CONVERTED | jxeq, perfect preservation, rich in old oak beams. Three XIXth-CENTURY RESIDENCE on frequent bus 

* COUNTRY HOUSE, now three self-contained | reception, 6-7 bedrooms (3 with basins), 2 bathrooms. route, edge of village. Two reception, 4 bedrooms, bath- 
Maisonettes, cach 4 rooms, kitchenette and bathroom; | + 4ga” cooker, main electricity, central heating. Inexpen. | 700™ (h. and c.). Mains electricity. Garage 3 cars. Orna- 
newly decorated. All mains. Inexpensive grounds, | sive grounds, large meadow, about 6 ACRES. FREE- mental and kitchen gardens, orchard, about 1 ACRE. 
2', ACRES. Cottage, garages 3 cars. Possession (except HOLD £9,000. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION.— Reply Excellent decorative condition. FREEHOLD £4,000. 
gardener’s cottage). FREEHOLD.—Inspected, Woop- Ipswich Office. soc IMMEDIATE POSSESSION.—Reply, Ipswich Office. 


cocks, London Office. - - 
URLEY. lest residential position, QUEEN ANNE | NEAR, SUS eee TCEMAN'S DAIRY FARM. 161 a 
- Bes ssidentie S ° to b sondon). 

STYLE MODERN RESIDENCE. Three reception, | ACRES. Georgian-style Residence of historic interest. TL ee Ta 
lounge hall, 5 principal, 2 other bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. | Three reception, 7 bedrooms, bath (h. and c.). Main water, | 999 ACRES upwards : Maken s . 
Partial central heating, main services. Lovely gardens. elec. and gas. Modern pair of flats, cottage. FREEHOLD r = 
Garage. POSSESSION. FREEHOLD £7,450.—Woop- R 
cocks, London Office. 











- ye ged — — me oe 
sk “qe cottages, possession March 25 or later.—‘ Baronet,” c/o 
£20,000. EARLY POSSESSION. Stock optional. ' Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, London. 
FAvouRITE DISTRICT WEST ESSEX (fast trains : 
pPSWicH 16 MILES, STOWMARKET 9. GENTLE- City). Gentleman’s unique RESIDENTIAL FARM GENUINE BUYER, NOW IN LONDON. Anxious 
MAN’S PICTURESQUE OLD-WORLD COTTAGE | 248 ACRES, bounded by river; exceptional views. Lovely to purchase immediately DAIRY AND MIXED 
oak-beamed, secluded; 100 yards main road. Five rooms. XVIlIth-century Residence in delightful grounds. Main FARM 300-500 ACRES within 100 miles London. 
Garage and other buildings. Orchard and pastureland, water, central heating. Ample buildings, 4 cottages (2 with Comfortable house, good buildings. Cottages. UP 
2', ACRES. Lighting by own plant. FREEHOLD £2,750. e.l.). Excellent shooting. Price for freehold, all live and TO £25,000 to £30,000. EARLY POSSESSION.— 















































VACANT POSSESSION. Reply, Ipswich Office. dead stock, crops, etc., £26,000 INCLUSIVE. “B.A.E.”’, WoopcocKks, 30, St. George Street, London. 
4 
"| RESIDDER & CO.,77,South Audley St.,W.1 WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 
Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: ‘ Cornishmen, London.” 17, BLAGRAVE STREET. READING. Reading 2920 & 4112. 
ADJACENT TO GOLF COURSE GEORGIAN HOUSE, small but beautifully fitted with spacious rooms. High 
URREY-KENT BORDERS. 1} miles station and near bus route, 550 ft. up, on up on the hills close to Henley with lovely views. Three sitting, 5 bedrooms, 
vison Shak. & cocepllen, Ulaais eetex 4 talk, & ee Se oo ymin maid’s room, 2 bathrooms. Main services. Garage and stable. ABOUT AN ACRE 
All main services. Central heating. Garage for 3, stabling, cottage. Beautiful gardens, FREEHOLD. (ienuinely for sale as owner bought larger property. 
paddock, a ACRES. Reasonable price would be considered.—TRESIDDER & CO., 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. (19,066) INECROFT, MORTIMER. Between Reading and Basingstoke. A well-designed 
5 OR 28 ACRES TWO EXCELLENT COTTAGES modern House close to the station and excellent bus service to Reading. Three 
ORTH BUCKS. (Convenient London and Midlands, excellent bus and rai sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. Exceptional central heating arrangements. 
. bath 8 bol. Mats navies. Sealed keane Tekeieas GOOD 5 ee Main services. Garage. Stable. Garden and paddock. ABOUT 2 ACRES 
GARAGES. Delightful and highly productive gardens, orchard and paddock, nearly Popnnreaeey SHEee WANES CARES Satin Gn Danae. 16 mene. 
5 ACRES. £9,000. FREEHOLD. Further 23's ACRES pasture available.— 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (23,339) ENTLEMAN’S HOUSE AND FARM OF 80 ACRES. ONLY £11,000. 
£7,250 TWO ACRES COTTAGE Lovely position with beautiful views over cliffs and sea near Cornish coast. 3-4 
EST DEVON. 1} miles Tavistock station: 600 ft. up. Glorious views. sitting rooms, 8-9 bedrooms (basins h. and ¢.), 2 bathrooms. Electric light. Excellent 
CHARMING OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE in good order and with outbuildings. FREEHOLD. WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
oe and a ype a, Three a 2 bath, 5-8 bedrooms. 
mr ong Pag or yh el Ply op eng aN OUTH OF THE HOQ’S BACK, a specially built House and finely equipped. 
Three sitting, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Mains, central heating. Garage. 5 ACRES 
£6,500 FREEHOLD IMMEDIATE POSSESSION FREEHOLD £10,500. 


ONE HOUR WATERLOO, on bus route. Easy to run COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 

Lounge hall, 3 reception, bathroom, 6-8 bedrooms. Main services. Garage and 

outbuildings. Delightful gardens, kitchen and fruit gardens, etc.—TRESIDDER & Co., EORGIAN VILLAGE HOUSE near Aylesbury. Three sitting, 6 bed, bath. 
South Audley Street, W.1. (23375) Mains. Garage, stabling. 14, ACRES. FREEHOLD £8,000. 


tty 
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5, MOUNT ST.. 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 








WOLDINGHAM, SURREY 
Station } mile. 
Eight bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
billiards room, compact domestic offices. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. COTTAGE, GARAGE, 
Unique position standing high, 550 ft. above sea level. 
Glorious views over a wide expanse of wooded and undulat- 


ing country. 
33, ACRES FREEHOLD £12,000 
OR 
71, ACRES £13,500 
Further particulars from CURTIS «& 


HENSON, as above. 








FLECTHING, HAYWARDS HEATH, 
EAST SUSSEX 


CHARMING OLD-WORLD SUSSEX COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE IN PICTURESQUE COUNTRY 
VILLAGE 
Five bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, linen room, 2 reception rooms. 


MAIN WATER. MODERN DRAINAGE, OWN ELEC- 
TRIC. CENTRAL HEATING. 


Garage and outbuildings. 
Charming gardens and paddocks. 


ABOUT 9 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
WITH CONTENTS 


VACANT POSSESSION 


Further particulars from the Agents: CURTIS & HENSON. 


HANTS, NEAR ALTON 


DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE SITUATE IN 
A CHARMING VILLAGE 


Seven main bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 servants’ bedrooms, 
3 reception rooms. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

HEATING. 


MAIN WATER. 


HOT WATER. 


CENTRAL 


Garage and stabling. 
Charming gardens and paddocks. 


ABOUT 7 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


POSSE 3sSION MAY, 1948 





Further particulars from the Agents: CURTIS & HENSON. 





LIVERMEAD, TORQUAY, DEVON 


Four main bedrooms, dressing room, servants’ quarters. 


2 bathrooms, compact domestic quarters. 3 reception 


rooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING. PASSENGER LIFT. MAIN 
ELECTRIC LIGHT WATER AND DRAINAGE. 
Garage. Conservatory. Outbuildings. 


Attractive flower garden. Fruit and vegetable gardens. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


Further particulars from the Agents: CURTIS & HENSON. 








Central 
9344/5/6/7 


Established 1799 


AUCTIONEERS. CHARTEKED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 


29. FLEET STREET LONDON E.C.4 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Telegrams: 
“Farebrother. London’’ 





CHARMING 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


LOUNGE HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS 


CLOAK ROOM. TWO BATHROOMS 
TWELVE BEDROOMS 
USUAL DOMESTIC OFFICES 


COMPANIES’ ELECTRIC 


AND WATER 


LIGHT, GAS 


LODGE 


FREEHOLD TO BE SOLD 


(Subject to Contract.) 


WINDSOR FOREST 


Between Windsor and Ascot. 


yp 


bs 





PRICE £13,500 


STABLING AND USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS 


EASILY MAINTAINED 


FORMAL ROSE AND KITCHEN 


GARDENS 


ORCHARD AND PADDOCKS 


IN ALL ABOUT I7 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION 


(with exception of Lodge) 


For further particulars apply: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. CENtral 9344 











ESTATE 
OFFICES 


BENTALLS 


KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES, SURREY 


Telephone: 
Kingston 1001 





Midst rare and beautiful country. In a picked 

position on the edge of the favoured Oxshott 

Common, within a few minutes of main line 
S.R. Station (30 minutes Waterloo). 


DISTINCTIVE SMALL COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 


The property is approached by a short carriage 


drive and stands in secluded timbered grounds. 





OXSHOTT, SURREY 





The well-planned accommodation comprises: 
3 reception rooms, 4-6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms 


2 maid's rooms, good domestic offices. 
CENTRAL HEATING. DOUBLE GARAGE. 
Charming gardens, croquet lawn, ete 

PRICE £7,500 
Long Crown Lease. 


Sole Agents: BENTALLS LTp. 





CLAYGATE, SURREY 


LUXURIOUS MODERN RESIDENCE OF IMMEDIATE APPEAL designed by an architect in Colonial Dutch style. 


Situated in fine open position on high ground yet convenient for daily travel to Town. | , ; 
4-5 bedrooms fitted basins, 2-3 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, well-fitted offices, all well appointed (including central heating throughout) and in perfect order. 


Matured grounds of about 4% AC 
PRI 


- Main services. 
CE £7,950 FREEHOLD 
Priincipal Agents: BENTALLS LTD. 


Garage. 
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ancevenon 63. LONGON. W. WILSON & CO. = 
I8th-CENTURY HOUSE IN SOUTHERN ENGLAND 


WITHIN 40 MILES OF LONDON 


a % 


ore - ¥y 
IN PERFECT ORDER AND ; ENTIRELY LABOUR SAVING. 
CONDITION. 
Central and 


electric panel heating. 


Period mantelpieces. 


Main electricity and water. 





PANELLED HALL 28 ft. x 18 ft. with Modern drainage. 
carved pine staircase. 
DRAWING ROOM 28 ft. x 22 ft., with 16th-Century Guest Cottage. 
parquet floor. 

DINING ROOM 28 ft. x 16 ft. STUDY. Chauffeur’s flat. Garage for 3 cars. 
: : Gardener’s lodge. 

11 Bedrooms, al] with basins, 5 Bath- 

rooms. Model labour-saving offices. 


All completely modernised. 


LOVELY GROUNDS. 


Beautifully timbered, orchard and 
paddock, in all about 


15 ACRES 
FREEHOLD 
PRICE £30,000 


CARPETS AND 
AVAILABLE IF 


CURTAINS 
REQUIRED. 





For further particulars apply Joint Agents: Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & Co., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4, and Messrs. WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 











By direction of Oxford University 
TO BE LET ON LEASE 


Within 5 miles of the county town of Northampton. 


MOULTON GRANGE 
A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Hall, 6 reception rooms, 14 principal bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 10 secondary bedrooms, ample domestic offices. 


Cottage. Outbuildings. Garage and stabling. Attractive grounds of 10 ACRES 


The kitchen gardens, which include crchard, vinery, peach house, and gl h t th 





with head gardener’s house, 


and either one or two cottages, could be included in the lease if so desired 


Suitable for residential purposes or for a School, Institution or similar purpose. 


For further particulars and orders to view, apply: 


MESSRS. BIDWELL & SONS 


Chartered Surveyors and Land Agents. Head Office: 2, King’s Parade, Cambridge, 








and at Ely, Ipswich and 49, St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1 
41, BERKELEY SOQ., 


LONDON, W.1. Gro. 3056 LOFTS & WARNER 


EASILY ACCESSIBLE TO LONDON 
2 miles Sevenoaks with excellent train service. 
TO BE LET FURNISHED 
MODERNISED BRICK-BUILT RESIDENCE 


comprising hall, 


and at ANDOVER, OXFORD, 
MELTON MOWBRAY 





SOMERSET 


In a lovely position with extensive views over the Mendip Hills. 
reach Glastonbury and Wells. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
WELL-SITUATED BRICK AND STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
with hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 maids’ 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AVAILABLE. SPRING 
DRAINAGE. 


Station 1 mile. Easy 


3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. rooms, bathroom and offices. 
WATER. SEPTIC TANK 


MAIN ELECTRICITY. GOOD WATER SUPPLY. MODERN DRAINAGE. 


GREENHOUSE. 


Attractively laid out garden and orchard. 


This charming newly furnished house is to be let at a reasonable rent for 


GARAGE AND OTHER OUTBUILDINGS. 
Attractive gardens with terraced lawns, fruit and other trees, walled kitchen garden. 
In addition there are about 15 ACRES of arable and pasture land (part let on a grazing 


a period of one year. 


For further details apply: 
(Gro. 


LoFTs & WARNER, 
3056.) 


41, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 





tenancy) 


In all some 18 ACRES 


PRICE £6,750 


Owner’s Agents: Lorrs & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 (Gro. 3056), 


and at 14, 


St. Giles’ ’ 


Oxford (Oxford 2725). 











184, BROMPTON ROAD. 
_ LONDON, S.W.3 
SOMERSET, NEAR TAUNTON 
Midst most lovely country. 
VALUABLE WELL-KNOWN AND 
PROFITABLE MIXED FARM AROUND 
200 ACRES 


Over half pasture, with half 
trout fishing. 


a mile good 





BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 





Most favourite ane hes to large resi- 
dential town. 
VALUABLE DAIRY FARM 
125 ACRES 


Tithe free, and with 
GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE 
Excellent buildings, including new Danish 
piggeries for 60. 
FREEHOLD £11,000 











OXFORDSHIRE 
In one of the prettiest villages. 
LOVELY 17th-CENTURY STONE- 
BUILT RESIDENCE 
completely modernised. Full of beautiful 
old oak and period features. Lounge hall, 
2 reception, excellent offices, 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom. 





Kensington 
_9152-3 
PEMBROKESHIRE 
VERY FERTILE DAIRY FARM 
171 ACRES 


Ring fence; all pasture except 24 acres 
arable; light loam soil for early potatoes. 


SPLENDID STONE-BUILT 
RESIDENCE 


Four rec., 5 bed. Main water and main 





Exeter 10 miles, Crediton 6, Torquay 20 | WAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. SEPTIC Prete: - vids pe Ath ch 
MOST ATTRACTIVE OLD STONE- ACCREDITED FARM DRAINAGE. eae ey en 
in splendid heart. = Sicha 
BUILT RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER Self-supporting for herd of 20. Garage for 2 cars, Stabling. _ Pretty IMMEDIATE SALE DESIRED 
Five bed., bath., every convenience. ee, ee gardens about ONE ACRE POSSESSION. FREEHOLD. ONLY 
Pip I A RD : J ‘ ‘noes. | IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. FREE- ,000 
Excellent buildings, 2 cottages. Four bed., — ’ ——- First HOLD. MOST REASONABLE PRICE CLOSE OFFER CONSIDERED. 
FREEHOLD. POSSESSION POSSESSION. jJFREEHOLD for quick sale. Inspect at once. Sole Agents. 
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Mayfair 6341 


“z= JOHN D.WOOD & CO. = 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





BETWEEN WATFORD AND BARNET 


Half hour from Town yet in the heart of the country. 


CHOICE RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY of about 100 ACRES 


ATTRACTIVE AND EXPENSIVELY 
APPOINTED MODERN BRICK AND 
TILED RESIDENCE 


Occupying a parklike setting with magnificent 
views, approached by a long drive with 
entrance lodge. All main rooms face due south. 
Spacious hall, 4 excellent reception rooms and 
billiards or music room, 8 bedrooms (all with 
fitted basins), 3 bathrooms. Self-contained 
innexe of 3 rooms and bathroom for married 





Main electricity and water Part central 
heating and independent domestic boiler 


Hardwood floors throughout. 


Appropriate outbuildings. Home dairy farm 
and cottage, at present let. 


Very tinely timbered grounds with lawns and 
shrubberies, and walled-in garden. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY 
POSSESSION OF THE HOUSE, 
GROUNDS AND LODGE 


Some furniture might be sold at valuation 
An ideal property for anyone with commercial 





couple. interests on the north side of London 
Recommended by the Owner’s Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (40,992) 
NEAR DISS, NORFOLK--SUFFOLK CAMBRIDGE 7 MILES CHARMING VILLAGE NEAR 


BORDERS 
JACOBEAN STYLE RECTORY 





Chree reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, bath- 
Garages. Stabling. Cottage. Gardens. Paddock 
Own water and drains. 

11 ACRES 
WITH POSSESSION (except Paddock) 
£3,750 FREEHOLD 
Further 8 acres available. 

JOHN D. Woonj& Co., astabove. (83,310) 





On edge of village, with bus route 


NEWLY DECORATED HOUSE 


With 3 reception, 5 principal and 4 secondary bedrooms, 


Main electric light and power 


Main water and drainage 


(iood stabling and garage 


Well-stocked productive gardens, about 
12 ACRES and panelling. Central heating. All main services 


PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 


JOHN D. Wood & CO., as above. (83,434) 


MAIDSTONE 


Daily reach of London by Southern Electric. 





LOVELY RED BRICK GEORGIAN HOUSE 
Three reception, 7-8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Pine doors 
Old-world gardens, about 
2 ACRES 


Long lease “ Fp gg ne rent. Premium required 
2,000. Early Possession. 
Highly recomme soma by JOHN D. Woop & CO. (32,513) 








a 





SALISBURY 


(Tel. 2491), WOOLLEY & WALLIS 


and at RINGWOOD 
& ROMSEY 





WILTS—-DORSET BORDERS 


14 miles from Semley Station (main line Waterloo-Exeter), 4 miles from Shaftesbury, 20 miles from Salisbury 


TO LET UNFURNISHED 
SEDGEHILL MANOR 


ATTRACTIVE OLD FAMILY MANOR 
HOUSE 


Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 7 principal 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, servants’ bedrooms, 


ample domestic offices. 


% 





Sole Agents: Messrs. WOOLLEY & WALLIs, The Castle Auction Mart, 





Stabling with grooms’ accommodation. 


Two garages. 


Main electricity and water. Central heating 


4', ACRES 


RENTAL £300 PER ANNUM 


Salisbury (Tel.: Salisbury 2491-3 lines), and at Romsey and Ringwood, Hants. 











Tel SNES) Ae COBDEN SOAR & SON Te ryt 


25, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1.,& LAKE HOUSE, BATTLE, SUSSEX 





SURREY. Circa 1380, Elizabethan Farmhouse, 6 main and 4 secondary bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, downstairs cloakroom. Outbuildings. 10 Acres. 
Near main line station. Freehold. £15,000. Possession. 





EAST SUSSEX. Circa 1509 Thatched Roof Cottage, restored and modernised. 
In well-known Sussex beauty 7. Four bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. 
Garage with Garage. % Acre. Freehold £5,500. Vacant Possession. 





WEST SUSSEX. Modern Detached Residence within 200 yards of the sea. 
Five main bedrooms (basins), 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Central heating. 
Garage with flat. Main services. Freehold £9,250, with Possession. 





HAMPSHIRE. Ideal as Guest House. Five main and 4 secondary bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 3/4 reception rooms, excellent domestic offices. Garage. 4% Acre- 
Tennis court. Freehold £6,500, wi with Vacant Possession. 





KENT, oretiostins a golf course. Five bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms, 
oak strip flooring. Central meeting, Near station with good service to London 
(under one hour). Freehold £6,500 acant Possession. 





DEVONSHIRE. in about 2 Acres. Within 4 mile of main line station. Seven 
ms, 3 reception rooms, sun lounge, excellent domestic offices (Aga). Garage 
for 3 cars. Freehold £7,500. ssession. 
Full Particulars from: A. COBDEN SoAaR & SON, London and Battle. 








Telegrams: Tel. : 3225 
“Sales Edinburgh” C. W. INGRAM F.R.LC.S. (2 lines) 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. IN COUNTY OF ANGUS 


SPORTING ESTATE 
AREA 1,471 ACRES 
GROUSE MOOR AND TROUT FISHING 


House arranged on two floors, containing 4 reception, schoolroom, 14 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, 5 servants’ rooms, and usual offices. 


Electric light. Garage. Lodge. Keeper’s cottage, and Kennels 
TWO FARMS WITH RENTAL OF £258 PER ANNUM 
Trout fishing in River Isla. 
GROUSE MOOR ABOUT 1,200 ACRES YIELDED 300 BRACE PRE-WARK AND 
AVERAGED 129 BRACE THE PAST SIX YEARS. 








HOUSE AND SALMON-FISHING 
(RIVER TWEED) 
TO BE LET FURNISHED ON LEASE WITH ROUGH SHOOTING 


Three publie rooms, 5 bedrooms, and ample domestic rooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. Garage. Stable. Gardens. 


WELL-KNOWN HUNTING DISTRICT. 
C. W. Ingram, F.R.1.C.8., 90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.I.0.8., F.A.1. 
E. STODDART FOX, F.B.1.C.8., F.A.1. 
H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.1.C.8., F.A.I. 


SOUTHAMPTON 


ANTHONY B POX P.RALC.B. F.A.1. 
T. BRIAN COX, F.R.1.C.8., A.A.I. 


LAND AGENTS 
ROURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON — BRIGHTON —WORTHING 


BRIGHTON 
J. W. SYKES. A. KILVINGTON. 





WAREHAM, DORSET 


Having considerable frontage to the River Frome and situated on the fringe of this interesting old town. 
THIS ANCIENT AND HISTORICAL RESIDENCE 


rooms, maids’ 





Beautiful gardens and grounds tastefully arranged with lawns, flowering shrubs, 


dating as a Priory from the year A.D. 876 

and having great character, atmosphere and 

charm, but now completely modernised and 
redecorated throughout. 


Seven principal and 4 secondary bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception 
sitting-room, complete 
domestic offices. 


Main electricity and power. Water and 
drainage. Part central heating. 
Ancient stone fireplaces. Beamed ceilings. 


Excellent cottage. 
Studio. Barn. 1 mony 


Potting shed. 





fruit and vegetable gardens. Water meadows, ete., tne whole comprising an area of about 


6 ACRES. PRICE £12,500 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Messrs. FRANK NEWMAN & Son, 34, Savile Row, London, W.1, and Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth 





BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


4 miles Brockenhurst and Lymington. 12 miles Bournemouth. 18 miles Southampton. 


THE VERY ATTRACTIVE AND WELL-PLACED FREEHOLD 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
comprising a fine example of Queen Anne style architecture. 

. “ANNEWOOD HOUSE” 
having south aspect and 
extensive views. Six bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge, 
entrance hall, anteroom, 
dining room, 2 cloaks, ser- 
vants’ sitting room. Excel- 

lent up-to-date offices. 
Spacious storage. Out- 
houses. Garage. Two cot- 
tages. Dairy. Modern cow 
house for 7. Companies’ 
water and electricity. 
Kitchen garden with fruit 
trees. Lawn. Pasture and 
arable land. The whole 
extends to an area of about 
24% ACRES 
Vacant possession on completion of purchase. 

To be Sold by Auction at St. Peter’s Hall, Hinton Road, Bournemouth, on 
January 29, 1948, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. W. DewnirstT & Sons 44, North Street, Keighley, Yorkshire. 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournenrouth, 
and Messrs. LEWis & Bapcock, 40, High Street, Lymington, Hants. 








Bu order of the Owner who is leaving the district. 


Of particular interest to Market Gardeners, Nurserymen, Poultry Farmers 
and others. 


FERNDOWN FOREST 


Splendidly situated on the main Bonrnemouth-London road and within ten minutes’ walk 
of excellent shops, post office and bus routes to all parts. West Moors railway station 
14 miles, Wimborne 43 miles. Ringwood 5 miles, and Bournemouth 6 miles. 


Fox and Sons are favoured with instructions to Sell by Auction at St. Peter’s 
Hall, Hinton Road, Bournemouth, on Thursday, January 15, 1948, at 3 p.m. 
(unless previously sold by private treaty) 


THE MODERNISED DETACHED FREEHOLD HOUSE 
* ERROL ’’ RINGWOOD ROAD 


lhree bedrooms, bathroom and w.c., 2 reception rooms, sun loggia and morning 
room, scullery (half tiled). Detached brick-built garage. Useful outbuildings. 
Well cultivated and matured garden. ; 

Companies’ electricity, gas and water. Septic tank drainage. ; 
logether with the adjoining Important and Valuable Freehold Site and the splendid 
paddock in the rear. 

The whole extending to a total area of about 3 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASE 
Solicitor: JOHN HAYMES, EsqQ., 4, Union Street, Coventry. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and 
Branch Offices; also at Southampton, Brighton and W orthing. 





BURLEY, NEW FOREST 


Situated in this delightful village adjoining the golf course. 


TO BE LET FURNISHED FROM JANUARY 20, 1948, FOR SIX MONTHS 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE AND COMFORTABLY FURNISHED 


RESIDENCE IN EXCELLENT CONDITION THROUGHOUT 


Five bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, complete domestic offices. 
Main electricity and water. !Jeal boiler. Inimersion heater. Refrigerator. Electric 
eooker, Garage. Loose box. 


The gardens and grounds are we.’ matured and inelnde kitchen garden, orchard and 
paddock, in all about 3 ACRES 


Rent 12 Gns. per week. (No plate or linen included.) 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





EAST SUSSEX, LEWES 5 MILES 


Plumpton Station } mile (London 55 minutes). Brighton 8 miles. Occupying a delightful 
unspoilt rural situation with views of the lovely South Downs. 


A CHARMING OLD-WORLD MODERNISED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


5-6 bedrooms (2 fitted 
basins), 2 bathrooms, 
superb lounge with lovely 
open brick fireplace, 5 other 
reception rooms and excel- 
lent domestic otlices. Pro- 
fusion of tine oak timbers. 
Ideal Cookanheat range for 
constant bot water. Double 
built-in garage. 

Main electricity and water. 
Modern drainage. Tele- 
phone. 

The pleasure grounds com- 
prise lawns, tlower beds, 
kitchen garden and some 
meadowland, in all about 





enki n 
3 ACRES. PRICE £14,000 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 


Antique contents could be purchased by arrangement. 
Apply: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 














WITH MAGNIFICENT UNINTERRUPTED PANORAMIC VIEWS OVER POOLE HARBOUR TO THE PURBECE HILLS. 





CONSIDERED TO BE ONE OF THE FINEST POSITIONS ON THE SOUTH COAST 


CANFORD CLIFFS, BOURNEMOUTII 


Situated on high ground within a minute's walk from the water's edye. 


An exceptionally choice modern 
Freehold Marine Residence 


Seven bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
reception hall, lounge and dining 
room combined, library. merning 
room, sun lounge, billiard room, 
‘layroom, complete domestic ottices, 
Tnique central heating system 
installed. All main — services. 
Double garage. 


Beautifully laid out grounds 
including a hard tennis court. 
The whole extending to an area of 
ABOUT ONE ACRE. Vacant 
Possession on completion of the 
purchase. 

PRICE £25,000 FREEHOLD 
The Valuable Furnishings can be purchased if desirea. 





Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road Bournemouth, Also at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. 





Beurnemouth 630U 
{5 umes) 


44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, RBOURNEMOUTIL. 
(I2 BRANCH OFFICES) 


Telegrams: 
“Hlomefinder,’’ Bournemesth 
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BST ATE HARRODS OFFICES 


Telegrams: 


“Estate, Harrods, London” 34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 ons tress 


and Haslemere 





NEAR NORTH MIDDLESEX OR SOUTH HERTS: GOLF COURSES c.1 


SHORT RUN BY L.N.E.R. OR TUBE SERVICES TO CITY OR WEST END. 


A WELL-APPOINTED 
PRIVATELY OCCUPIED 
RESIDENCE 


rooms, 3 bathrooms. Central heating. Parquet 
floors. Fitted basins. Co.’s services. 





(;arage for 3-4, greenhouses, cottage (possession 
About *, acre (extra land adjoining is rented) 
Ideal for business and/or family man. Good 


affording splendid accommodation for con- 
version to flats or use as Nursing Home, Clinic, 


i Mee order and convenient to run. 
School, Guest House or similar purpose. 


£13,500 FREEHOLD 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


Lounge hall, 3 reception and sun lounge (Vita- 
glass), biiliards room aud smoke room, 9 bed- 





Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 810). 





EAST GRINSTEAD ABOUT 4 MILES c.3 NORTHAMPTONSHIRE €2 
Amidst well wooded country, convenient to a village and ’bus service. 4 miles equi-distant two excellent towns. 
ATTRACTIVE BUNGALOW RESIDENCE DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


Oak-panelled lounge hall, 
— 3 reception, 6-11 bedrooms, 
with lounge, dining room, 2 bathrooms, maid's sitting 
3 bedrooms, bathroom. room. 

Co.’s electric light, water. Unique water supply. Main 
Garage. electricity. Central heating. 
Stabling, garage, cowhouse. 

Cottage. 
Attractive garden with 


; . Gardens and grounds tested 
awns ver beds, kitche : 
lawns, flower beds, kitchen and approved by Govt. 

garden. Dept. for use and develop- 


ment for market gardening. 





IN ALL ABOUT \% ACRE PRICE FREEHOLD £4,500 ABOUT 14 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARROBS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Inspected and recommended by HAkkops LTDb., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 5.W.1 
Extn. 807). (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 309). 








WEST SUSSEX c.4 COOKHAM DEAN, BERKS c.4 ASCOT B.P. 
Overlooking extensive common and the Downs. Facing famous Cliveden Wows and commanding magnificent OVERLOOKING RACE COURSE 


panoramic views. 





COMPACT LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE 


Three reception rooms, 4 bedrooms. bathroom, usual 


CONVERTED INTO FLATS 


A REALLY DIGNIFIED RESIDENCE 











offices. Only 45 mins. from Town, with hall, 3 reception rooms, | VACANT POSSESSION OF LARGE GROUND-FLOOR 
3. 9 Mectric li AT AV: ABLE 
Good garage and outbuildings. 4 bedroom. : bathrooms complete offices. Electric light FLAT ATLABLE 
Co;'s mains and power. Co.’s water. Aga eooker. Double garage and 
; _ 7 ae, useful outbuildings, Cottage. Beautiful gardens of about IN ALL ABOUT 4 ACRES 
Extensive gardens inexpensive in upkeep. 1% ACRES, and paddock of 24% ACRES 
IN ALL 14% ACRES IN ALL ABOUT 4 ACRES PRICE LEASEHOLD £11,000 
ONLY £7,250 FREEHOLD PRICE FREEHOLD £12,500. . 
Inspected and recommended: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans 
Recommended by TIARRODS LTD., 34-36, Tans Crescent, Sole Agents: hogy ote LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1 Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington’ 1490. 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806). (T : Kensington’ 1490. Extn. 806). Extn. 820). 
CHARACTER RESIDENCE AND FARM c.3 UCKFIELD AND THE DOWNS c.3 
ABOUT 230 ACRES Ina pleasant part of Susser convenient to a picturesque village and about 8 miles Lewes. 
Amidst beautiful unspoilt country, about 350 ft. above sea level. 17 miles Bishop's Stortford. AN ATTRACTIVE COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE 


The residence is _ partly 
Elizabethan, containing 3 
reception, 7 bedrooms and 
dressing, 2 bathrooms. Co.’s 
water. Central heating. 
Four cottages, farmery. 
Pleasure gardens with kit- 
chen garden, flower beds. 
The land is chiefly arable 
_ With about 25 ACRES of 


with hall, 2 reception, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Electric light and modern 
conveniences. Good out- 
buildings. 


Also an old-world garden. 








pasture. 
Stream. Good rough shooting. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD - FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Inspected and recommended by HaRrops Lrp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, gy ela S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 148Q. __ 


1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 80 7). Eatn. 3077." ~** 
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This is the shape and size of 
Weston’s Cream Crackers 





put you cannot visualise their smooth flavour, flaky light- 
ness and seductive crackle. Supplies are sent everywhere. 
though at present in limited quantities. 1/2d. a pound. 


BISCUITS 


LIFE—-DECEMBER 


iz, AoA 


Dou remember... 


how, seven years ago, when the lights were going 
out all over Europe, a handful of our sons saved 
for us the flickering flame of Freedom. 


PZ IVL SVL IZ SZ SPL 


But for the grace of God, and that immortal 





‘hh 


‘hh 


Few, the Festival of Christmas might itself have 


a 


disappeared. 


= 


SIZ SY, 


Happily the Christmas Spirit still survives. 


It brings an opportunity to help anew the R.A.F. 
Benevolent Fund to ease the manifold anxieties 


: 
! 
! 
| 


SASSI TASS ISIS TIS LIST SANS TAISEN 


of airmen, airwomen, widows, orphans and de- 
pendants in the shadow of physical, mental or 


VZEVZ EI TIL 


financial distress .. . 


It is an opportunity to show we still remember. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Please address your donation to LORD RIVERDALE, 

Chairman, or SIR BERTRAM RUMBLE, Hon. Treasurer, 

R.A.F. Benevolent Fund, 1 Sloane Street; London, S.W.1 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 


WIL SHZ 


hh 


PZ SIL TAZ 


i 








Five Christmas Books 
For Children 


a 
anes 











The Secret 
Of Grey Walls 


By MALCOLM SAVILLE 


The fourth book in the Lone Pine 
series, by the author of Mystery at 
Witchend, Seven White Gates and 
Gay Dolphin Adventure. Illustrated 

7s. 6d. net 


Jane’s Country Year 


By MALCOLM SAVILLE 
Second enlarged edition with many 


new illustrations. [Illustrated by 
Bernard Bowerman, in ur. 
> 15s. net 


No Peace for 












COPYRIGHT 


KAN-U-GO-ALONE 











~ From ait 
D> lLateo 
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WN. SHARPE 
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[2 BRADFORD 
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PORTERPRINT 





P, 





NO OTHER GAME ON EARTH CAN GIVE YOU SUCH ENDLESS ENTERTAINMENT AS 
KAN-U-GO"! IN TENS OF THOUSANDS OF HOMES "KAN-U-GO" IS A REGULAR 
EVENING FEATURE. YOUNG AND OLD FIND THE UTMOST DELIGHT IN BUILDING UP 
WORDS. CROSSWORD STYLE WITH THE LETTERED CARDS 
"KAN-U-GO" YOURSELF AND START ENJOYING THE FINEST GAME EVER INVENTED 


“KAN-U-GO ALONE 


CROSSWORD PATIENCE 


PLAYED WITH AN ORDINARY 
1S THE ONLY PERFECT GAME FOR INDIVIDUAL 
PLAYING, GIVING ENDLESS HOURS OF INTEREST EXCITEMENT 
THRILLS AND AMUSEMENT 
1F YOU KEEP 
STATIONERS, STORES. GOOKSELLERS anc 


L 





The Prefects 
By NANCY BREARY 


An amusing school story telling of 
a girl’s thrilling first term. By the 
author of The Lower Fourth Excels 
Itself, The Snackboat Sails At Noon. 
etc. 5s. net 


The Girl Without 
A Name 


By AGNES M. MIALL 


Another exciting story by the author 
of Treasure at the Youth Club. 
5s. net. 


REG® 
TRADE MARK 


GET A PACK OF 







vr 











Valley of Doom 


By C. BERNARD RUTLEY 
An adventure story, in which two 
boys help a secret service agent. By 
the author of The Quest of Honor, 
The Ring of Nenuphar, etc. 5s. net. 


NEWNES 


Pack OF RAN-U-GO CARDS. 


PER 
PACK 
(/ncluding 

Purchose Tax) 


REGISTRATION & PRICE 
Ly PROTECTED 


YOU'LL NEVER BE BORED AGAIN 
KAN-U-GO" HANDY! 
Railway BOOKSTAULS 








opriretors 


IMITED 


LEEDS 9 
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The krone derives its name from 
the Latin ‘ corona’—a crown. 
Today the nord is chiefly asso- 
ciated nith the krone of Denmark 
and Norway and the krona of 
Sweden. 





For many years Barclays Bank have fostered the growth 
of Anglo-Scandinavian trade through their comprehen- 
sive foreign banking service, strengthened by close links 
with the leading Scandinavian banking houses. Today, 
when the expansion of our export trade is vitally im- 
portant, Barclays Bank offer a complete foreign service, 
together with such other banking facilities as customers 
may require. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED 
54, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 














THE BURGLARY AT 
THE BRIARS 








— 





gave them the ‘GENERAL’ IDEA 
about insurance! mE | 


5 LT A) s\ Lae 





‘GENERAL’ IDEA 


It was when their claim under a ‘General’ OF INSURANCE 


Householders’ Comprehensive Policy had been settled 1. Complete Security 
so swiftly and generously that they got the ‘General’ 2. Fair Terms 
Idea. Now they have ‘General’ policies covering all 3. Generous Cover 


their interests, including motoring and business risks. 
It will pay you to look into the ‘General’ Idea, by get- 
ting in touch with your local ‘General’ representative. 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


Chief O _ GENERAL BUILDINGS: PERTH -SCOTLAND 
ief Offices? GENERAL BUILDINGS: ALDWYCH: LONDON -W.C.2 cr 


4. Prompt Service 


5. Expert Advice 











By Appointment 
Gin Distillers 
‘To H.M. King George VI. 


Gordons 


Stands Suyteme 











VA.DWILLIDS € CO. LTD. CREDENDA WORKS BIRMINGHAM 
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DORVILLE 


Dress tse yellow and grey 
lwoed (from lading Hon 





ROSE & BLAIRMAN LTD., DORVILLE HOUSE, 34/36, MARGARET STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON W.1 
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MRS. GEOFFREY KENNEDY 


Mrs. Geoffrey Kennedy 1s the daughter of the late Mr. Bozo Banac and Mrs, Banac and the wife of 
Mr. Geoffrey Kennedy, the son of Sir John Kennedy and Lady Kennedy 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET 
COVENT GARDEN 


WX... 


Telephone, Temple Bar 7351 
Telegrams, Country Life, London 
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COMMODITY COMMISSIONERS 


HEN the Government produced its 
W Agriculture Bill last year it was an- 
nounced that a review would be made of 
the working of the pre-war marketing schemes 
to find out how to make them fit in with the 
new guaranteed price structure. The pre-war 
Acts were intended to offer the home producer 
forms of co-operative organisation which would 
enable him to adapt himself more successfully 
to the requirements of consumers. The verdict 
of the Government’s Committee which reported 
the other day is that, as regards increased 
efficiency, little use was made of them, and that 
in the case of those major products for which 
schemes were actually operated—hops, milk, 
potatoes, bacon and pigs for bacon—“ price 
amelioration was the principal objective.’’ On 
the other hand, it is claimed that the indepen- 
dent commission, originally set up for the pur- 
pose of subsidy administration, showed itself 
capable of bringing about practical reforms in 
marketing organisations, and by 1938 had be- 
come, if not as yet in practice, ‘the focal point 
of marketing policy.’’ In it they see the proto- 
type of their proposed system under which the 
marketing of farm produce would be managed 
on public utility lines by corporations represent- 
ing the community in general. 

Of all the possibilities this comes nearest to 
the present comprehensive control by the Minis- 
try of Food from the farm gate to the consumer. 
Such control, on the other hand, as the Com- 
mittee’s Report admits, has always been directed 
to the attainment of essentially war-time objec- 
tives. ‘‘No evidence has been brought to us,”’ 
say the Committee, ‘‘to show that the Depart- 
ment has sought, nor has it in practice achieved, 
any substantial success in the field of marketing 
improvement. On the other hand, that improve- 
ment is the most urgent requisite both for the 
producer and the consumer.’’ Long before the 
war, as the Linlithgow Committee declared, 
the spread between producers’ and consumers’ 
costs was unjustifiably wide. Taken as a whole, 
distribution costs are a far heavier burden than 
society will permanently consent to bear. When 
war came even the attempts of the producers’ 
boards to improve marketing and distribution 
were suspended. The system of fair shares in the 
division of available supplies was not designed 
to promote marketing efficiency and it has not 
done so. ‘‘It was conceived as a temporary 
device,’’ says the Lucas Report, “‘and in order 
to secure co-operation of the distributive trades, 
undertakings were given to vested interests, and 
margins were paid out for services that were no 
longer rendered. The costs of distribution were, 
and remain, unnecessarily inflated.”’ 

It is manifestly to the advantage both of 
producer and consumer to reduce the gap be- 
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tween their prices, and neither is likely to do it 
alone. Whether the Committee’s scheme for a 
number of purchasing commissions on a public 
utility basis is feasible or not, the producers will 
have to play their part in it, and, according to 
the Lucas Committee, they are not unwilling. 
The evidence presented by the National Far- 
mers’ Union showed that there was held to be 
a sound case for a producers’ marketing scheme 
for every product of agriculture with the excep- 
tion of sugar-beet. The Committee’s idea, if their 
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SEARCH 


OMEWHERE in this small stretch of glistening 

s strand 

There lies an agate, which the eager eye 

Had scarcely spied, before a careless hand, 

Turning the sea-washed pebbles, tossed it by 

With broken shells, and seaweed wet with brine, 

Quenching the smouldering core of crimson light: 

Now the vain gropings of that hand and mine 

Serve but to hide it further out of sight. 

Somewhere among the sea-wrack of the brain 

There lies an image, scarcely viewed before 

A careless movement buried it again, 

Beneath the shingle of that wreck-strewn shore. 
Where's the revealing hand, will bring to mind 
This image, that I seek but cannot find ? 

FREDA C. BOND. 
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commodity commission scheme is adopted, is 
that one of the chief functions of producer- 
controlled boards on the pre-war model would 
be to negotiate contracts with the Commissions, 
and thereafter to ensure that their terms are 
adhered to. This is the chief reason which the 
Lucas Committee produces for continuing the 
existence of the powers granted to producer 
boards by the pre-war Marketing Acts. 


THE NEW FOREST 

HE New Forest, which is now administered 

by the Forestry Commissioners, obviously 
stands in need of very special treatment, com- 
pared with that of other lands enclosed in 
modern times for timber-growing. It is an his- 
toric survival, and in some ways, no doubt, a 
territorial anachronism. The end of its thousand 
years of local autonomy under the shadow of the 
Crown led to the discovery of many anomalies 
as soon as popular interests and Parliamentary 
controls became effective a century ago. They 
have since embittered relations between the 
Forestry Commission—now standing for the 
Crown—the Commoners and the general public, 
and the New Forest Committee, in their recent 
report, went so far as to suggest that “‘if it were 
to be otherwise life in the forest would be 
deprived of one of its amenities.’’ Much, how- 
ever, as the parties concerned may enjoy their 
“‘age-long quarrel,” it is obviously time it came 
to an end, and the Commissioners’ Report makes 
proposals which should be acceptable to all; 
that while a single new rural district council 
should have authority over the whole forest, the 
ancient Court of Verderers should be re-formed 
and given wider powers of administration. From 
a national point of view this area, the scientific 
interest of which is described as “‘unique in 
Western Europe,’’ should, of course, as the 
Report proposes, be declared a nature reserve. 
This will entail the reconsideration of its possible 
position as a National Park, and will also make 
it certain that there shall be no landing grounds 
for aircraft within its borders, and that all plans 
for training of the Forces there will be aban- 
doned. 


TREES FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY 


HE Metropolitan Public Gardens Associa- 

tion has stressed (in its recent Planting for 
Beauty, published at 4s. 6d.) that the London 
plane is a forest tree which demands space if its 
full qualities are to be developed, and that the 
species’ large leaves and strong root system are 
liable to be a nuisance in restricted spaces. This 
is true enough; but an outside suggestion that 
the Tree of Heaven (Ailanthus glandulosa) 
might therefore be preferred seems questionable. 
Ailanthus glandulosa is a handsome tree and it 
has shown itself to be tolerant of a foul atmo- 
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sphere : it is already common in London and in 
the past few years has generated on many 
bombed sites. But (as the M.P.G.A. mentions) 
this is another large species, and it may be 
pertinent to add that the leaves may be any- 
thing up to four feet in length. Further, the 
sucker habit of the roots once prompted an 
exasperated sufferer to suggest that the name 
Tree of Heaven was inapt—it obviously came 
from the other place. In recent years there have 
been murmurings that the species is a honey- 
spoiler, the nectar gathered by bees from its 
flowers being unpalatable. The chief qualities 
demanded of a forest tree, grown for timber, are 
clearly different from those required for urban 
amenity, and the Forestry Commission is rightly 
insistent in its current appeal for Scotch pine 
seed that only those cones which come from 
trees of good quality are required. That certain 
characters in trees are hereditary has been 
proved beyond doubt, and in the past much dis- 
appointment has been caused, in more than one 
country, by the use of seed from inferior Scotch 
pines. (In Britain there were some deplorably 
haphazard collections of oak and beech seed by 
schoolchildren during the war.) It is worth 
noting, first, that many stunted and unhealthy 
trees are abnormally prolific of seed, and, 
second, that when seed has to be gathered from 
trees and not from the ground, high piecework 
wages are more easily earned from small, stunted 
trees than from fine mature specimens. So 
human nature, as well as tree nature, should be 
borne in mind. 


THE LATE SAMUEL COURTAULD 


O be driven in a powerful car by the late 

Mr. Samuel Courtauld was an experience as 
exciting as it was revealing of his personality. 
For he drove very fast, with confident efficiency, 
maintaining the while a discussion on, it might 
be, painting or architecture or citizenship, in 
short, incisive sentences. This perennial youth 
and practical zest for worth-while things in life 
were his most marked characteristic, enabling 
him not only to develop the small family busi- 
ness into a vast concern, but to apply his result- 
ing wealth with the utmost enjoyment both to 
himself and his wife, and to society generally. 
Mrs. Courtauld’s death in 1931 was a personal 
tragedy for which, however, he found some con- 
solation in putting to effect the plans they had 
conceived together for giving others the oppor- 
tunity to share their fastidious enthusiasms. 
Their superb Adam house in Portman Square— 
scene of so many memorable concerts—became 
the Courtauld Institute of Fine Art attached to 
London University; their unsurpassed collection 
of Impressionist paintings was given to the 
nation—with power to better the collection if 
possible; and in a variety of unobtrusive ways, 
not least through his dynamic conduct of the 
great business, Mr. Courtauld persisted in his 
ideal of endowing industrial democracy with 
means of realising his, and the classical, concep- 
tion of happiness as ‘‘ virtuous activity.” 


AUSTERITY CHRISTMAS 

E must be prepared for an austerity 

Christmas in regard to mistletoe. As a 
rule, a large amount of it was imported from 
France. A pleasant memory of the first war is 
of a troop train stopping placidly by the side 
of a wood in the middle of France, whereupon 
the men got out and presently returned with 
their caps decked out with mistletoe. This year 
there is to be no importation; so the more gal- 
lant will have to emulate Sam Weller at Manor . 
Farm, who paid no attention to the formality of 
being under the mystic branch, and kissed 
Emma and the other female servants just as he 
caught them. There will further be no importa- 
tion of Christmas trees from the Continent, so 
trees will be harder to come by and will cost 
more. But the most depressing of all prophecies 
is contained in a notice to be seen in a North 
Country store : ‘‘Queue here for Father Christ- 
mas.”’ It is a miserable business to find Father 
Christmas so static, but let the children take 
comfort! They may have to queue for him in 
a shop, but he knows all their private addresses, 
and his reindeers travel so fast that he can fill 
all their stockings simultaneously on Christmas 
Eve, and has never been known to be late. 
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FROM NEAR KENDAL 


A COUNTRYMAN’ S NOTES 


BY no means unusual occurrence 

everyday life, if the household dog olen 

figure in it as a member of the family, is 
for the said dog to dash out and greet his master 
on his return home in the evening with a most 
marked display of joy and affection. It is some- 
thing so very much warmer and more effusive 
than the normal welcome extended to the male 
member of the home when he enters the house 
that he wonders if there is any reason for it, 
until a female voice calls down the stairs : 
“‘Please don’t take any notice of that dog—he’s 
been very naughty, and he is in disgrace. He has 
just chewed up one of my slippers.” 

It is so difficult to handle a situation of this 
description tactfully and in a manner that is 
satisfactory to all parties concerned. At the 
back of one’s mind there is the instinctive feel- 
ing that one cannot let a dog down by completely 
ignoring his flattering display of affection, and 
that after all it is not one’s own slipper that has 
been destroyed. On the other hand, there is 
such a thing as loyalty in the married circle and 
without loyalty so many marriages crash, even 
old-established ones. The actual ownership of 
the slipper should not have the slightest effect 
on one’s behaviour at a critical moment such as 
this, and in any case one will probably be called 
upon to supply the necessary clothing coupons 
for replacement. I do wish the attempt to sow 
discord in married life by playing off one party 
against the other were not such a marked 
characteristic of the canine species, but though 
I have owned a matter of a dozen dogs in the 
course of my life I have never yet mef one who 
did not do it when the occasion arose. 

*.* 
N much the same mood as that of Oliver Gold- 
smith when he re-visited ‘‘sweet Auburn,” 
and as a result wrote The Deserted Village, I 
recently walked over all of a now derelict aero- 
drome which in the past was first-class farm- 
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land, with a series of small spinneys here and 
there that provided some of the best pheasant- 
shooting in the district. Much of the arable land 
has come into being again, and for the last two 
years has carried excellent crops, except on those 
spots where necessary levelling has displaced the 
top soil. In one corner, where the bull-dozers of 
1941 were particularly active on some fifty 
slightly undulating acres, the farmer concerned 
refused to sink his capital in an attempt at re- 
cultivation, and therefore the local W.A.E.C. 
have taken over the thankless task of putting 
life into the sterile soil of the lower stratum that 


is now on the surface. 


* * 
* 


Major C. 


LTHOUGH the human species will engage in 
war, and hasmadearegular practice of itsince 
the earliest B.C.s., I have never been able to see 
much sense in the business, or discover anyone 
who directly benefits from it. One of the greatest 
drawbacks to modern multi-front and mechan- 
ised warfare, as opposed to the old system of 
fighting in space-economising squares, is the vast 
areas of cultivatable land that must perforce be 
used as landing-grounds for aircraft and training 
areas for tanks. On this particular aerodrome, 
owing to the maze of gravel and bitumen-sur- 
faced runways and the groups of deserted build- 
ings and hangars, there must be upwards of 
seventy acres ‘of good farm land that will not 
come back into cultivation in the lifetime of this 
generation at the rate we are proceeding. 
Incidentally, not all the many buildings 
are deserted, for quite a number are now 
occupied by those who, disregarding the many 
notice-boards displaying the words ‘‘ Keep Out”’ 
and ‘‘Danger,’’ refused to be homeless when 


perfectly sound and suitable quarters existed in 
their district which inept officialdom was 
unable to release because higher authority had 
decreed that they should remain empty and go 
to rack and ruin as the result. Around these 
habitations gardens are coming into being, and 
the potato shortage has resulted in the digging 
over of a far larger area of ground than falls to 
the lot of the average suburban dweller. 

There were no pheasants to be seen in any 
of the small clumps which are all that remain of 
the many spinneys, and which the Royal Air 
Force spared to act as cover for their hangars; 
nor did I notice any partridges or hares on the 
plough land and winter wheat, but I did clear up 
one small local mystery. This is the present-day 
whereabouts of all the Forest ponies and cattle 
which normally frequent this part of the New 
Forest, and which have been absent from their 
usual haunts ever since the drought set in. In an 
untilled corner of the aerodrome, which in the 
past accommodated an old barn, there is a moor- 
land stream, and around it to-day there are not 
only some ten acres of good rough grazing but 
what remains of a 1940 haystack that found 
itself enclosed within the circle of barbed wire 
and failed to get out again. I am not at all cer- 
tain that hay that has been in the stack for seven 
years tastes as good as whisky that has been 
seven years in the bottle, but some thirty heifers 
and a larger contingent of ponies evidently think 
it is far preferable to anything they can find on 
the Forest at the present time. 

* * 
* 


N the principle of awarding full marks for 

a masterpiece of the obvious, the recipient 

of the honour for the month of November must 
be the Society for the Abolition of Cruel Sports, 
who have obtained a ruling from the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service that hunting 
establishments are not regarded as being among 
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the essential industries. They announce this 
decision from higher authority in their monthly 
bulletin in arresting * ins. type, and then 
proceed to print the letter from the Ministry, 
which states that ‘‘ persons who are covered by 
the Control of Engagement Order, 1947, and 
become available for employment when the 
order comes into force on October 6 will, there- 
fore, be expected to take up employment in the 
work mentioned above in so far as their capa- 
bilities and personal circumstances render them 
suitable, and they will not be granted permis- 
sion to take up employment in hunting estab- 
lishments if there is essential work for which 
they are suitable.’’ If therefore there were by 
any chance some Country LIFE readers suffici- 
ently dull-witted to think that there could have 
been any other possible answer to a leading 
question of this description, which I doubt, they 
will know exactly how they stand. Seeing that 
a gardener employed by a private person and 
engaged in producing vegetables for a large 
family, which includes some assistance towards 
increasing the 3 lb. per week ration of potatoes, 
is not regarded as being employed in an essential 
industry, it would be idiotic, in lieu of a harsher 
word, to imagine that the stait of a hunting 
establishment could be so recognised. This 
easily - pleased - in-some - things - and -extremely- 
hard-to-satisfy-in-others Society hails it as an 
epoch-making announcement on a par, for 
instance, with a complete agreement by all 
parties at a session of the United Nations. 
.~% 
I SHOULD be more impressed by the work of 
the Society for the Abolition of Cruel Sports 
if I were convinced that it was inspired solely by 
a sense of cruelty to animals and not by mere 
class consciousness, an evil that is responsible 
for so many of our troubles to-day. The Society 
always seems to be particularly pleased if it 
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can convey the impression that fox-hunting is 
the preserve of the ‘‘idle rich,’’ and that the 
field is composed entirely of ‘‘eels and drones.”’ 
It may be news to the Society that no fewer 
than eleven packs of foxhounds to-day are 
being run by working farmers, and that nine 
of these were started after 1939 to maintain the 
only efficient method of keeping the fox popula- 
tion of this country within reasonable bounds. 

There are weak spots, of course, in all our 
sports, pastimes and pursuits, and if among 
other things the Society, which covers so much 
ground (and so many years, since it goes back to 
1859 for some of its evidence against fox-hunt- 
ing) could do something towards curbing hostile 
demonstrations against Dominion and foreign 
football teams and the man-handling of referees, 
which is becoming a weekly feature of Saturday 
football, one might feel that it was preserving an 
open mind on sports generally. 


* * 
x 


HAVE recently been carrying out the 

wearisome but necessary task of correcting 
the proofs of a book, and how bored one 
becomes with one’s written words when one 
wades through them for possibly the fifth time 
in search of missing commas, reiterations and 
clichés. One wonders if the reading public will 
be able to bear it. The peculiarity about proof 
reading is that, however carefully one may carry 
out the task, there is always at least one misprint 
which is so carefully hidden away that every- 
one overlooks it, but which, when the finished 
bound volume arrives, and one flicks over the 
pages rapidly, suddenly jumps to the eye, as 
if it were printed in large advertisement type. 
Every time that one picks up the book casually 
it opens of its own accord on the page where the 
misprint occurs, and one is painfully reminded 
of one’s slackness until one reads through the 
volume in search of omissions for the second 
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edition. On this occasion the mistake in some 
mysterious fashion fades away into the dim 
shadows, to appear once again in all its 
pristine freshness in the re-print of the book. 
There is an unknown subscriber to my 
circulating library with whom I should very 
much like to get in touch, since he is a most 
practised proof reader, and carries out the 
burdensome task for nothing. Practically every 
volume I receive from this library has been 
dealt with by this tireless public benefactor, 
who, unlike most of us, does not relax in a 
saddle-bag chair when reading, but sits at his 
desk with his shoulders squared, his horn- 
rimmed spectacles firmly fixed on the bridge of 
his nose, and a pencil ready in his hand. One 
can imagine the shout of joy that rings through 
his house when he detects a split infinitive or 
a failure to observe the rule of ‘‘i’’ before ‘“‘e”’ 
except after ‘“‘c.’’ Nothing in the way of a mis- 
print ever escapes this lynx-eyed and indefatig- 
able worker in a good cause, and, moreover, he 
is willing to give his opinion as an expert on 
almost everything, since I find frequently a deep 
underlining of some paragraph of which he 
approves, or an apt criticism pencilled in the 
margin, such as ‘‘nonsense”’ or ‘‘this is a lie !’’ 


* * 
* 


N second thoughts and for the special 

benefit of one of the regular readers of 
these Notes, who never fails to write me a furious 
letter when with my tongue in my cheek 
I write of the inferiority complex I feel when in 
contact with the Scots, I think perhaps I had 
better explain that I do not really mean that 
I regard the marker of library books as a public 
benefactor. On the other hand, and in common 
with most people, I consider that he is a pest 
and that he should suffer the death penalty 
since apparently that is the only form of punish- 
ment that will cure him of a disgusting habit. 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE AND THE 


URCHFONT MANOR, 


N July, 1946, the Wiltshire County Council 
I purchased Urchfont Manor, near Devizes, 

for use as an Adult Education centre. The 
aim is clearly set out in the prospectus. It is 
to help people to find a way out of the confusion 
in which many now find themselves; in other 
words to help them to a philosophy of life which 
will enable them to make the right decisions in 
the complex situations which perpetually arise 
and which seem to get worse as time goes on. 


1.—THE EAST FRONT OF URCHFONT MANOR, WILTSHIRE, WHICH IS NOW USED AS A 
CENTRE FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


COMMUNITY 


By SIR E. JOHN RUSSELL 


WILTSHIRE 


Mere technical training cannot do this: indeed 
it is frequently the most highly trained people 
who feel most deeply the sense of frustration 
and disillusionment. Good citizenship is the 
aim, not higher technical skill. 

Wiltshire is indeed fortunate in having an 
Education Committee able and willing to put 
these admirable principles into practice. They 
were fortunate also in the house selected as the 
centre (Figs. 1 and 2). It is a typical small 
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William-and-Mary manor house built in the 
transitional period between the Elizabethan and 
Georgian styles for Sir William Pynsent, a 
London barrister of Devon stock, whose family, 
according to Mr. Rivers Pollock, the late owner 
and historian of Urchfont, tended to combine 
“the pursuit of the law with the gentler but no 
less lucrative pursuit of wealthy heiresses’’ or to 
alternate between the two. His descendants held 
the property till 1768, when the last of the line, 
another Sir William, bequeathed it. 
together with his Somerset seat, 
Burton Pynsent, to William Pitt, 
apparently to spite expectant 
relatives. Pitt sold Urchfont, 
which has since had a number of 
owners, but it has never figured in 
history ; nor has anything happened 
there to disturb the quiet un- 
eventful course of life in a peaceful 
secluded village. The house has 
suffered but little change in the 
last 250 years: the casements were 
replaced by sash windows and the 
roof has red tiles instead of stone; 
in the spacious days of the mid-19th 
century some additions were made, 
not obtrusively, however; the 
house remains as it always was, 
charming but dignified, fitting into 
its surroundings in the way so well 
understood by the older builders. 
The Manor Rolls preserved at 
the manor go back to 1389, but 
the village has never figured in 
history. It is not described in 
Hoare’s big History of Wiltshire, 
but it is listed in Domesday Book 
and is called Ierchesfonta. It 
became Urchesfunte in the 14th 
century, but in his researches Mr. 
Rivers Pollock found 65 variants 
of the name. This name Ekwall 
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the spot so that students can make a preliminary 
dip into them. 

The subjects have covered a wide range. 
The first course, held last April, dealt with the 
survival of the fittest. Later ones considered 
industry in a democratic society; the family; 
local self-government; and a recent one in 
which I had the pleasure of taking part was on 
superstition, tradition, intuition and science in 
country life. Miss Christina Hole, of Oxford 
dealt with the folk-lore and traditions and I 
with the more modern problems. Each week 
there are sixteen to eighteen lecture periods 
followed by discussions. The period between 
lunch and tea is free, and after supper there ar 
general discussions on subjects chosen by the 
students as being of special interest to them 
One was on emigration : ought we to go or stay ¢ 
Another was on belief in a future life. It was 
interesting to note how deeply some of the men 
and women, who not long ago were facing deat} 
in the Forces, have pondered over these and 
other great matters. 

All arrangements are informal. Students 
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2—SOUTH FRONT OF THE MANOR 


explains as the funta or spring of an unknown 
Eohric; it probably goes back, however, to a 
great antiquity, for the village lies at the foot 
of the Downs in the region occupied by the 
first agricultural colonists of this country, who 
began to come here some 4,500 years ago. 
The district is full of interest. 

The advantages of a form of adult education 
which enables the students to live together for 
a solid stretch of time, without distractions and 
with a real feeling of leisure, need no emphasis. 
It is when people get to know each other as 
friends that they can forget shyness and can 
really discuss important attitudes to life. The 
difficulty is to find time for it: very often the 
people who most need time for reflection are 
those who are most fully occupied. 

Week-end courses are being tried in three 
or four new colleges. They serve a valuable 
purpose, but they are too short to enable the 
lecturer to start at the foundations of his sub- 
ject and build up some common definitions and 
knowledge on which subsequent lectures can be 
based. Nor do they give time for students 
really to settle down together, and to get to 
know both each other and the lecturers. Courses 
of eight or ten weeks would be admirable, but 
they are impracticable. 

At Urchfont, Wiltshire County Council 
have made a determined effort to maintain 
courses of two weeks (with a smaller number of 
one-week courses). This is the first working 
attempt to give something intermediate between 
the long course of two years at Ruskin or 
similar colleges, and the week-end or three-day 
courses tfied elsewhere. It has had to overcome 
many difficulties. While some students can fit 
in a course in their annual holiday, many, par- 
ticularly married people, cannot; and the success 
of the experiment must depend very largely on 
the attitude of emplovers in granting additional 
leave of absence to their men to enable them to 
take a course. 

This problem is being vigorously tackled 
and a number of employers in Wiltshire have 
expressed their willingness to give one or even 
two weeks’ extra leave, at full or half pay, for 
men attending courses. One, for example, is 
sending six shop-stewards and a personnel man- 
ager to a course in the firm’s time. If this 
practice can be extended and similar work done 
in other counties there is a hope that busy men 
and women who missed a University education 
will get at least a chance of sifting their know- 
ledge and attitude to life, at a stage when adult 
experience has enabled them both to learn more 
quickly and to understand more fully. 

Accommodation at Urchfont is limited to 
eighteen or twenty students, and perhaps this 
is aS many as can get to know each other well 
in two weeks. The time admittedly is short, 
but the students all come from the thinking 
section of the community. They are accustomed 
to think and read for themselves, and the lec- 
turer can plunge straight into his subject, 
sketch its broad outlines and explain its funda- 
mental difficulties; he can indicate books for 
further reading and arrange that they are on 4.—THE DINING-ROOM 
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and staff have their meals together and 
there is no top table or fixity of seats; after- 
wards all adjourn to the spacious lawns for quiet 
chats till the next lecture begins. The lectures 
are in the drawing-room; there is no platform 
and they are conversational in manner, though 
the audience expects solid contents. As each 
lecturer gives eight or nine lectures he can cover 
considerable ground and give his hearers plenty 
to think about. 

The scheme might easily degenerate into 
unhelpful speculative talks unless carefully and 
sympathetically guided. Fortunately the War- 
den, Mr. Guy Hunter, possesses in an exceptional 
degree »>—qualifications. 
Educated at Winchester and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he read classics, he gained 
much practical experience of men and affairs in 
the Middle East Supply Control, and can get 
on good terms with his students at once, while 
his wide reading and broad philosophic outlook 
enable him to keep their discussions on a high 
level. 

Equally fortunately, too, Mrs. Hunter is 
the perfect hostess and gives the courses some- 
thing of the intimate character of those delight- 
ful house parties that we of the older generation 
remember so well—parties for which these 
stately homes were built and by the loss of which 
our countryside has become so much the poorer. 
Centres like Urchfont cannot fail to enrich the 
lives of their students and through them do 
something to enrich the life of the community. 
And how badly that is needed ! 
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19th-CENTURY REGISTRY MARKS 


of the following article, but 
on the subject that we have 
ith additional details —Ep. 


+ JLLECTORS of English ceramics frequent- 


owe published the substance 
¢ have had so many enqutries recently 
pleasure in reprinting the chart together % 


ly come across diamond-shaped marks 
printed or impressed upon specimens of 
industrial art. This mark, rightly interpreted, 
contributes interesting information regarding 
the piece. With its central “ Rd,” its four corner 
compartments and surmounting circle enclosing 
a Roman numeral, it indicates a date of manu- 
facture between 1842 and 1883. Reference to 
the accompanying key charts will reveal the 
exact date on which the design of any specimen 
so marked was registered at the Patent Office. 
Until 1842 manufacturers and artists alike 
deplored their lack of protection against piracy 
of original creations. Manufacturers did not 
consider it economical to employ their own 
industrial artists, knowing only too well that 
their designs would immediately be appro- 
priated by copyists. Many manufacturers, 
therefore. had long abandoned any thought of 
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By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


originality of design for their merchandise. 
Whereas in France it was customary for a 
manufacturer to employ several artists, in Eng- 
land one artist might supply designs to eight or 
ten different firms. 

Until 1839, the only English law protecting 
industrial design was an Act of 1794 giving three 


months’ copyright to designs on linens and 
calicos. No other species of commercial art, not 


even woven patterns, enjoyed such protection. 
In 1839 two further measures became law : one 
extended the former Act to cover printed silks 
and woollens; the second gave protection to 
numerous other branches of manufacture—three 
years to designs in metals and twelve months to 
the remainder. 

Even this failed to satisfy industrial de- 
signers, and in 1840 a committee of M.P.s was 
instructed to consider further legislation. This 
committee, in a 600-page report, proved that 


— Reiety Desiins | 
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ISSUED BY THE PATENT OFFICE FOR DESIGNS REGISTERED 


FROM 1842 TO 1867 (left) AND 1868 TO 1883 


more comprehensive copyright of industrial 
design could be made practicable. The report 
stressed that the designer who worked on cotton 
and silk could count upon protection for no 
longer than three months, whereas the painter 
who engraved one of his own drawings was 
secure from piracy for 28 years. The artist who 
chased his own design upon metal was allowed 
but three years’ protection in contrast to the 14 
years’ enjoyed by the sculptor. It was empha- 
sised that our manufacturers were fast becoming 
mere copyists of designs originated by French 
and German artists, whose enterprise and original 
talent were fully protected in their own countries. 
Recommendations were put forward to the effect 
that manufacturers of ceramics and glassware 
needed an extension of their protection. 

The result was that an Act of Parliament 
i 1841 extended copyright on ceramics and 
glass to three years. An amendment in 1842 
extended protection to designs not specifically 
ornamental in character, as, for instance, the 
shape of a cup. 

Manufactures were divided into classes 
thus: class 1, articles wholly or chiefly of 
metal; class 2, those of wood, including papier 
maché; class 3, glass; class 4, pottery and porce- 
lain. The number of the class was indicated in 
a circle surmounting the diamond. The law 
required the marking of all protected articles 
with the letters “‘Rd’”’ (registered) together with 
code letters and numbers corresponding with 
the date of registration. Provision was made for 
preventing piracy of such registered designs. 

The exact date upon which a design was 
registered may be decoded from the left-hand 
columns of the accompanying keys. Until 1867 
the year was shown by the letter in the upper 
compartment of the diamond, the three other 
compartments indicating: left, month of issue 
from the third and fourth columns of the keys; 
right, day of issue; lower compartment, the 
parcel number at the Patent Office by means of 
which officials might identify the manufacturer. 
By 1868, the years had utilised every letter of 
the alphabet, necessitating a reshuffle in the 
position of the key letters. The upper compart- 
ment now represented the day of issue; left, the 
parcel number; right, the year; lower compart- 
ment, the month. 

Those who use the charts should observe 
the footnotes recording errors in the allotment 
of marks from time to time : from September 1 
to 19, 1857, possibly during the whole of 
December, 1860, and between March 1 and 6, 
1878. 
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SOME LESSER WOODS 


OST of the driving whips at home were 
M of holly, and the best were rabbit- 
bitten at the butt: when holly heals 
after a rabbit has nibbled the bark in the right 
place, the result is a perfect grip for a gloved 
hand. Holly I knew also as inlay: it is the 
whitest of all English timbers, and can be 
stained to the blackest—to simulate ebony for 
tea-pot handles or picture frames. But it was 
a surprise recently to read of holly as the chosen 
material for eel-traps (still sound as ever after 
about half a century) and as the wood preferred 
above all others for beetles—both for the 
handles and for the heads. 

We employed ash for the handles of our 
beetles, preferably quick-grown young maiden 
ash with about six rings to the inch, and for the 
heads crab-apple, or elm as second best. The 
first requirement of a beetle-head is that it 
should not split. I do not know that hardness 
is of extreme importance. Anyhow, I have 
heard that some professional salmon-fishermen 
like crab-apple priests, on the ground that the 
wood is relatively soft and does not damage too 
severely the heads of the fish. In furniture also 
applewood is regarded as rather a soft timber, 
but this assessment would incidentally seem to 
conflict both with Shakespeare’s shout for 
a dozen crab-tree staves as weapons and with 
Milton’s reference to a grievous crab-tree cudgel 
—though these belligerent uses both fit well 
enough with the beetle-head idea ! 

Elder is commonly despised, but an Oxford- 
shire farm-worker once told me that it was very 
hard and durable and made fair sledge-handles 
and good gateposts—of the smaller sizes. 


has written that it is ‘very Sale we 
strong and tough, being 
superior in practically all 
strength grades to English 
oak. According to tests 
at the Forest Products 
Research Laboratory, the 
bending quality, stiffness, 
hardness, and shear 
strength of hornbeam are 
20 to 30 per cent. higher 
than those of English oak, 
and its resistance to split- 
ting 40 to 60 per cent. 
higher. The timber is not 
unduly difficult to work 
... But though horn- 
beam can be grown on 
most types of soil (and it 
is frost-hardy and shade- 
tolerant), its distribution 
is limited. Mr. S. L. Ben- 
susan once wrote that 
many English counties 
had never grown a horn- 
beam, and Sir Herbert 
Maxwell had earlier sug- 
gested that the tree’s 
natural terrain corres- 
ponded roughly with that 
of the nightingale. 
Europe’s finest hornbeams 
now grow along the Rhine, and an authority 
has said that with us hornbeams do best ‘in 
that part of Britain which was once part of the 
Rhine drainage basin’”’—for example, the part 
now drained by the Thames. 

+ ‘ In this country the 
quality of hornbeam timber 

was known to some of the 

older millwrights, who used 


*“ HORNBEAM 


it for cogging the great 
wooden wheels, and many 
a good piano-case hides 











APPLEWOOD CHAIR. 
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Others have since confirmed this, and a standard 
work says that elder can be used as a substitute 
for the valuable boxwood—for rulers and the 
like. Evelyn described elder as good for ‘‘ cogs 
of mills, butchers’ skewers and such tough 
employment,’’ which is high praise indeed. 
Elder is normally an untidy, bird-sown weed : 
has anyone tried growing it carefully for timber ? 

Alder, as everyone knows, is good for clog- 
soles and to endure in water: the Rialto and 
much else at Venice stands on piles of alder. 
Nor is the old use of alder to make charcoal for 
gunpowder forgotten, though during the last 
war alder-buckthorn was more highly valued 
for modern explosives. 

But charcoal seems to be a world of its own, 
full of specialities. I have heard or read that 
willow makes the best medicinal charcoal, that 
oak and ash yield the charcoal preferred by the 
steel industry, and that hazel, lime and spindle 
make the best charcoal crayons. Other woods 
also make charcoals of special virtues. (By the 
way, how many people remember that ‘‘coal,”’ 
by itself, used to mean charcoal—at a time when 
the coal of to-day would have been “sea-coal”’ 
—and the Colliers Wood, Colliers Row and all 
the rest referred to timber fuel-workers ?) 

Hornbeam is a timber that might surely 
be more highly esteemed. Mr. E. H. B. Boulton 

















(Right) CHAIR OF YEW 
WOOD AT THE CURRIERS’ HALL 


works of hornbeam; but now 
the timber seems in most 
places to be so much fire- 
wood. 

Here a general difficulty 
occurs. Where supplies are 
small, irregular and uncer- 
tain, valuable minor timbers 
are very likely to be wasted. 
For example, turners and 
hand-makers of furniture in 
two or three areas have told 
me how they esteem yew and 
how they could employ far 
more than they can obtain; 
yet all over the country the 
timber of odd yew trees is 
wasted. 

Closely comparable statements could be 
made of cherry and pear. When one recalls that 
cherry is about as strong as oak and can be 
nearly as beautiful as mahogany, and that 
some pearwood furniture made 250 or more 
years ago rivals walnut, the wastage seems 
pathetic. Somewhere, this very week, 
people are without furniture because of 
timber shortage, and other people are justly 
complaining of the poor quality of what new 
furniture they have been able to buy; and 
elsewhere, at the same time, good old fruit 
trees and yews are lying unused. 

Linked with the economic and trans- 
port difficulties of sending small quantities 
of timber to buyers who know its value are 
the diverse local assessments of timber quali- 
ties. In most places, I imagine, birch is 
despised for fence-stakes, but in a few 
localities (parts of Lincolnshire, for example) 
it has a high reputation. 

Several ancient and traditional employ- 
ments of particular timbers have been almost 
killed by modern mechanisation and mass 
production. Many of the countrymen of 
to-day do not know that willow is the best 
timber for making yokes and that the 
same timber’s lightness and_ strength 
specially fit it for scythe- and rake-handles. 
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And why should anyone 
now remember that horse- 
chestnut was used for 
buckets and other dairy 
utensils, because of its 
whiteness and willingness 
to stand much scrubbing ? 
And who would now care 
about the utility of syca- 
more or boxwood for 
making butter moulds? 
A few years ago the 
use of spindle (still called 
‘“skewer’”’ in some local- 
ities) for skewers was 
justly described as a war- 
time reversion to an older, 
nearly forgotten, employ- 


ment. Doubtless some 
women are still using 
spindlewood knitting- 
needles without knowing 
what wood is in their 
hands. (Incidentally, the 
already mentioned yew 


and pear, as wellas cherry, 
have been used for making 
pipes within the last 
seven years.) 

Mechanisation has, of 
course, meant a decline in 
true manufacture or hand- 
making, and reduced the significance of such a 
statement as ‘‘ Leather workers value lime to cut 
on because it is soft and does not blunt their 
knives.”’ Moreover, some true craftsmen now 
seem curiously indifferent about their materials. 
I have known a highly skilled amateur carver 
and general woodworker (he had built his own 
wooden house as well as much furniture) who 
did not know what a lime tree looked like, or 
that lime was a famous wood to carve; and the 
same man had never worked a piece of yew or 
heard anything of yew’s qualities. Again, last 
September, at an agricultural show, I asked out 
of curiosity a professional ladder-maker working 
on exhibition what wood he was using for ladder 


TIMBER 


poles. ‘‘ Foreign wood,” was the instructive 
answer. Later, when he was away, I tried his 
mate. ‘‘ Fir tree,’’ came the reply—and fir tree 





commonly means almost any conifer! In fact, 
the ladder poles were of Norway spruce, which 
may or may not have been imported. The 
ladders’ rungs were of oak : willow or oak seems 
to be the general rule. 

There is a hint of unhappy paradox in the 
general esteem for timber to-day (higher prices 
and ever more demands and more uses for smaller 
supplies) and the growing ignorance or neglect 
of the particular qualities of different kinds of 
the lesser timbers for particular purposes. Is it 
fantastic to suggest that timbers may soon be like 
individual human beings—that whatever their 
virtues, unless they are ‘‘in mass,’’ organised, 
and easily pigeon-holed into three or four stock 
categories, they will not be worth a tinker’s cuss? 
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THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE STYLE 


AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE ROYAL NETHERLANDS EMBASSY IN MOSCOW 


“NHOUGH le style Empire was 
evolved to reflect the Imperial 
majesty of Napoleon, its most 

sumptuous and extensive displays are 
to be found outside France. This is 
largely accounted for by its having 
become the architectural idiom of the 
period of reconstruction following the 
destructive advances, and subsequent 
retreats, of his armies. This is especially 
the case at Moscow, the greater part 
of which outside (and, indeed, much 
inside) the Kremlin was destroyed in 
the Great Fire of 1812. Although 
Moscow has not so many monumental 
buildings and palaces as Leningrad 
erected in the Empire style by, for 
example, Rossi and Sakharov under 
Alexander I, a great deal of replanning 
and rebuilding took place, including 
that of numerous private houses. 
Thus, the Empire style has left a 
strong impression on the city, and to 
a great extent forms the background 
on which recent Soviet cultural 
achievemerts have been grafted. 

The reconstruction was planned 
under expert supervision. It produced 
what may be called the Russian 
Empire style, which lasted for about 
fifty years. The best period was from 
1820 to 1826. In it the interpretation 
of French classicism remained truly 
Russian : simplicity, or rather the scorn 
of unnecessary trimmings, good taste 
and, above all, a feeling of spaciousness, 
pervade these elegant monuments of 
the past. These are found in nearly all parts 
of the city, but the Arbat quarter, situated 
between the Kremlin and the first concentric 
boulevard to the west of the Kremlin, furnishes 
the most typical instances. Many streets there 
have remained untouched to the present day. 
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2.—THE FIRST-FLOOR LANDING OF THE (1840) STAIRCASE. 








Here the aristocracy built their residences 
in the first decades of last century. Most of 
their buildings are still in existence, if somewhat 
the worse for wear owing to the fragility of the 
facing material. They range from small one- or 
two-storeyed log-built dwellings of delightful 
proportion, lining curved, generally cobbled, 
side-streets and still often surrounded by their 
original gardens, to the majestic winged man- 
sions and palaces of the mightier. They are 
invariably faced with yellow, olive green or pink 
stucco, ornamented with reliefs and classical 
columns in white. The general colour scheme, 
however, is white on yellow. The variety of 
design and proportion is infinite. 

Parallel with the boulevard runs a quieter 
street, slightly curved, a typical Arbat street 


(Right) 3.—BIRCH 
LARGE FIGURE OF circa 1820-30 


1.—THE BALLROOM. Pearl grey scagliola walls, a ceiling with classical bas-reliefs originally in 
Wedgwood-blue plaques, and Karelian birch woodwork 


called Kalashny Pereoulok. Although No. 6, now 
the Royal Netherlands Embassy, displays the 
somewhat heavier and darker features of a later 
period, the house can be considered a typical, and 
in many respects very beautiful, specimen of the 
best period, probably one of the best in Moscow. 

It was built in 1820 by the boyar Dimitri 
Woiéikov, whose family must have occupied 
and even extended it until in the later decades 
of the century it passed into the hands of the 
famous tea merchant, Popov. In remodelling 
his acquisition, he displayed remarkable re- 
straint, preserving the admirable original 
features of the house, such as the ballroom, the 
red drawing-room, the private chapel (now the 
Ambassador’s' study) and some other parts of 
the house, to some extent retaining some of the 


FURNITURE OF SPECKLED, WAVY, AND 





1.—TABLE WITH GILT BRONZE SWANS AND MALACHITE TOP 


original furniture. In the course 
of the house’s history only the 
dining-room, the library, the stair- 
case and the private apartments 
have undergone some changes, the 
staircase as early as 1840. It is 
probably due to this reconditioning 
that the building was saved from 
the disintegration which is gradu- 
ally destroying so many other 
buildings of that period. The present 
facade dates from 1860. 

The wrought-iron staircase of 
the 40s rises to a landing (Fig. 2) 
where the mirror and console in 
Karelia1 birch and wall-lustre are 
typical products of civca 1820. The 
ballroom (Fig. 1) is a fine and 
characteristic apartment, with pearl 
grey scagliola walls with pilasters, a 
ceiling with classical bas-reliefs 
originally in Wedgwood-blue 
plaques, original yellow silk curtains, 
and a large old Mushkabad rug of 
dark blue with large floral pattern 
and yellow and coral border. Doors, 
mirrors, and furniture are of the 
light golden brown Karelian birch 
with Jevkas (applied gilt wood 
enrichment) upholstered in the 
yellow silk. One of the chairs of the 
suite-is shown in Fig. 8. 

The adjoining red drawing- 
room, so Called from its damask 
walls, has a ceiling of pistaccio 


RUSSIAN EMPIRE CHAIRS. 
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5.—SETTEE OF 


6.—BUREAU IN KARELIAN BIRCH, 1820-30 


(Left to right) 7 
circa 1820. 9.—A RUSSIAN VARIATION WITH GILT WOOD ENRICHMENTS 


.—WITH GILT BRONZE SWANS, circa 1820. 


THE SAME SET. circa 


8. 


A FINE 


1820 


green and a central panel of a land- 
scape in oil paint. The furnishings 
are notable Russian Empire designs 
in dark Karelian birch with levkas 
and also heavy gilt bronze enrich- 
ments in the shape of swans (e.g. 
the settee, Fig. 5, and arm-chair, 
(Fig.7). The table (Fig. 4) in which 
the swans also figure prominently, 
has a top of the vivid green malachite 
from the Urals so popular in Russia 
at this date. The use of levkas is 
illustrated in a chair (Fig. 9) 
especially representative, in_ its 
grace and originality, of Russian 
development of the Empire style. 

Later (1820-30) Russia evolved 
its version of the so-called 
biedermeiey (French bourgeois) style, 
a simplified version of the Empire, 
of which the bureau in Fig. 6 1s 
representative. The group of furni- 
ture (Fig. 3) also dates from this 
epoch. 

We are indebted, in connection 
with this article, to Baroness van 
Breugel Douglas, who, as wife of 
the first Ambassador of the Nether- 
lands to the Soviet Union, contri- 
buted her experience to the restora- 
tion and arrangement of the house 
as illustrated; and to M. Alexan- 
drov, head of the Art Section of 
Burobin, who is responsible for the 
excellent photographs. 


SXAMPLE OF KARELIAN 
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1.—_THE BUILDINGS OF THE GREAT HOSPITAL, WITH THE CASTLE (left) AND THE CATHEDRAL SPIRE, SEEN FROM THE 


HOSPifAL MEADOW 


THE GREAT HOSPITAL, NORWICH—I 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


The Great Hospital, originally known as the Hospital of St. Giles, was founded by Bishop Suffield in 1249 and re-founded by Edward VI. 


The medieval buildings comprise the hospital church, incorporating the parish church of St. Helen, a cloister, refectory and the master’s house 


ANY visitors to Norwich, after look- 
M ing round the cathedral, must have 

noticed, when taking a¥- stroll 
through the precincts, the tower of a church 
standing up to the eastward. Probably they 
dismissed it as just another of the city’s 
many old churches, without troubling to look 
more closely. If they had done so, they 
would have noticed the great length of the 


“church’’ attached to the tower and their 
curiosity might have been aroused by the 


unexpected appearance of three brick chim- 
neys rising out of its roof (Fig. 2). The hasty 
assumption, “‘just another old church,” 
would not be entirely wrong, but only one- 


third right. There is, sandwiched in the 
middle, the parish church of St. Helen, but 
two-thirds of the building is a hospital—the 
Hospital of St. Giles, to give it its medieval 
name, but better known in Norwich as the 
Great Hospital, though often referred to as 
St. Helen’s. 

Founded nearly seven hundred years ago 
the Great Hospital is one of the oldest and 
most interesting institutions of its kind in 
the country. It is characteristically English 
in the way in which it has survived through 
the centuries, adapting itself or being adapted 
to changing conditions but maintaining all 
along its continuity with the past. For some 








2.—THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE HOSPITAL AND CHURCH 
The church is in the middle between the men’s wards at the west end and the women’s wards 
to the east 


reason, difficult to define, it is very little 
known. Its location in a city that contains 
so much else to take the attention of visitors 
and its position behind the cathedral and 
away from the centre of things may be partly 
responsible. But if the thousands who flock 
to St. Cross outside Winchester or St. Mary’s 
Hospital at Chichester have never heard of 
the Great Hospital of Norwich, its inmates 
are at least spared the indignity of being 
stared at by sightseers as quaint specimens 
of an antique world. 


The word “‘hospital’”’ has taken on a 
meaning that has departed so far from its 
original sense of “hospice” that it should be 
emphasised that the Great Hospital is not an 
institution for the sick. As it is too large to 
be called a mere almshouse, we may best 
describe it as a college of old people. Ther 
were 144 in residence when I was privilege 
to pay a visit last August, and no bed in th 
infirmary ward was occupied. When certain 
repairs have been completed, there will b 
accommodation for 190. Since the Reform 
ation women as well as men have found her: 
a haven in their old age, but originally onl\ 
men were maintained, although four sisters 
who had to be “fifty years of age each,’’ wer 
appointed to look after the bedding an. 
clothing and to nurse the sick. The Hospita! 
was surrendered at the Dissolution, but th 
claim that it was not a religious house wa: 
admitted by Henry VIII. He died, however 
before carrying out his intention of grantin 
the Hospital with its lands and endowment 
to the city, and the letters patent for the ne\ 
foundation were issued by Edward VI afte 
he had been on the throne only a few week: 
As reconstituted, the Hospital was terme 
a house and place for relief of poor peop! 
known as “God’s House or the House of th 
Poor in Holme Street” of the foundation ¢ 
Edward VI and his father. Addition: 
endowments, granted by Queen Elizabet:: 
from the forfeited property of Robert Rec- 
man, a Norwich grocer, made it possible to 
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3.—THE EAST SIDE OF THE COURTYAR 


maintain a hundred poor people, men and 
women. During the last hundred years the 
accommodation provided by the medieval 
buildings has been much increased by the 
building of new wards and almshouses for 
married couples. 

In two years’ time the Great Hospital 
will be celebrating its seventh 
centenary, while last March occurred 
the four-hundredth anniversary of 
its re-foundation by Edward VI. 
The founder was Walter de Suffield, 
Bishop of Norwich. He began pre- 
parations as early as 1244, but his 
foundation deed is dated October 1, 
1249. By this he gave to God, the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, St. Anne, St. 
Giles and All Saints, and to the 
hospital of his foundation certain 
messuages which he had bought in 
Norwich together with the appro- 
priation of four Norfolk churches 
for the maintenance of four chaplains 
to celebrate for his soul, for the 
assistance of all the poor and decrepit 
chaplains in the diocese of Norwich 
who had not the wherewithal to 
maintain themselves, and for the 
support of 13 poor people. It was 
a characteristic medieval institution 
in which the donor combined charity 
with an insurance policy for his 
personal welfare after death. 

_ The statutes drawn up in 1256 
give us more information. A master 
was appointed to rule the house; 
he and the four chaplains were to 
eat, drink and sleep together in one 
room. The first master was the 
founder’s brother, Hamon de Cal- 
thorpe. In 1272 the chaplains were 
granted the privilege of choosing 
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their own master, and in 1310 the number 
of chaplains was increased to eight. The 
thirteen poor people were daily to have 
their dinner in the Hospital, though not 
apparently to reside, but 30 beds, or more if 
funds allowed, were always to be provided for 
the infirm, priority being given to poor and 





D : MASTER’S HOUSE, REFECTORY, MEN’S WARDS AND TOWER 


aged clergy. In addition to the four minister- 
ing sisters, there were four lay brothers to 
do the outward business of the house. Also 
a daily meal was to be given to seven poor 
grammar-school boys. The rule of St. Austin 
was to be observed and the brethren were to 
go in white coats with grey cloaks, the sisters 
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in white gowns, grey mantles and black veils. 
A grey uniform was worn by the inmates 
until comparatively recent times. The bishop 
was to be the Visitor of the Hospital, and 
Suffield instructed his successors to call and 
give the sick their blessing whenever they 
passed the building. 

Blomefield, in his History of Norfolk, 
gives a long list of benefactors to the Hospital. 
After Suffield’s death numerous gifts of pro- 
perty in and around Norwich were received, 
so that the revenues were greatly increased. 
Testators commonly left bequests to the 
chaplains and to the poor of the Hospital of 
St. Giles. One of the earliest gifts was the 
meadow lying east of the buildings, sometimes 
called Cow Holm, which with other property 
was granted by William de Dunwich, a 
wealthy Norwich burgess, who was commem- 
orated with the bishop as a co-founder. 
Fig. 1 is taken from this meadow, the greater 
part of which remains unbuilt on. To the 
north and east it is bounded by the river 
Wensum, and at the angle, where the river 
turns, stands the Cow Tower, a massive brick 
fortification built in 1399 to replace an earlier 
tower called the Dungeon. 

The street beside which the Hospital 
stands (Fig. 4), formerly called Holme Street 
and now Bishopgate Street, after winding 
between the high walls and trees of the 
Bishop’s Palace on one side and the Hospital 
precinct on the other, takes a straight course 
eastward from the cathedral to Bishop 
Bridge. It was over this bridge, the only one 
of the city’s medieval bridges now remaining, 
that Kett and his followers forced an entrance 
into the city in the rebellion of 1549. In 
Bishop Suffield’s time there existed on the 
south side of the street a church of St. Helen, 
which belonged to the monks of the cathedral. 
In founding his hospital Suffield demolished 
the old church, but provided a parochial 
altar in the new hospital church, which he 
erected on the opposite side of the street. 
[his accounts for the strange combination of 
parish church and hospital in one building. 
rhe chaplain of the hospital is now also vicar 
of the parish. Little, if anything, remains of 
suffield’s original buildings. They were 
almost entirely rebuilt, and no doubt much 
enlarged in the process, during the hundred 
vears between 1380 and 1480. Only the deep 
south porch of the church, which has a 
quadripartite vault of three bays and a room 
over it, is of earlier date. 

The oldest type of medizval hospital, 
seen in almost unaltered form at St. Mary’s 
Chichester, is that of the infirmary hall with 
a chapel at its east end. It was similar to 
a church comprising chancel and nave, with 
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LATE 14th-CENTURY CHOIR OF THE 


HOSPITAL CHURCH (left) NOW CONTAINS THE WOMEN’S WARDS 


the difference that the “‘congregation”’ in the 
““nave’’ consisted of bed-ridden people. The 
same plan was adopted in the infirmary halls 
of monasteries, which had a chapel at the 
east end of the hall. In the Great Hospital 
at Norwich the arrangements were compli- 
cated by the need to make provision for the 
parishioners, but they may be said to be 
a development of the infirmary hall plan, 
with the addition of a cloister. 

To-day the choir of the Hospital church 
is occupied by the two women’s wards, which 
were constructed inside it, one above the 
other, when the eight chantry chaplains 
ceased to function at the Reformation. This 
choir of five bays, seen on the left of Fig. 5, 
was rebuilt about 1383 largely at the expense 
of Bishop Spencer. The two types of window 
tracery in the north wall show a curious 
wavering between curvilinear and Perpen- 
dicular patterns, seen also in the choir of the 
cathedral, as though the new style were not 
yet firmly established. A slightly higher roof, 
but of flatter pitch, covers the whole nave to 
the west, which consists of two distinct por- 
tions. The three eastern bays, which have 
aisles and clerestory, are and always have 
been the parish church. The remaining four 
bays contain the men’s wards, arranged like 
those of the women in two storeys. The 
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6.—PLAN OF THE MEDIAVAL 
Later and altered buildings are shown hatched. 
B. Parish church of St. Helen. 
D. Men’s wards in former infirmary hall. 
Cloister. 


north aisle of this portion, temporarily dis- 
used, has in recent times been a separate 
ward; the south aisle west of the porch has 
been destroyed, possibly at the time of Kett’s 
rebellion, when the Hospital suffered con 
siderable damage. At the south-west angl 
- Stands the 15th-century tower with substan 
tial diagonal buttresses and a plain brick 
parapet (Fig. 3). The whole building is over 
200 feet long. 

It is usually assumed that the western 
portion of the building originally formed part 
of the nave of the church and that the men’s 
wards were fitted up in it after the Reforma- 
tion. The question then arises: where was 
the infirmary with its 30 beds before that 
date? The men’s wards are completely separ 
ated by a wall shutting them off from the 
church and this does not cut into the nav: 
arcades, which are complete in themselves 
and have western responds as carefully fin- 
ished as are the eastern pair. The arcades in 
the western portion, now blocked up, are o! 
a much plainer design. Moreover, in the wal! 
at the end of the south aisle of the church: 
there is a tiny window with hood-mould an 
miniature Perpendicular tracery (Fig. 9) com 
manding a view of what was originally th: 
Lady chapel and its altar (Fig. 10). It occurs 
at a point where there is now a landing « 

the staircase giving access to th 
upper dormitory and the room ov 
the porch. At least this section of th 
dividing wall is of medieval dat: 
The position of the south porch : 
further evidence that the nave wa 
never larger than it now is; otherwis 
the porch would certainly have bee 
placed farther west. So small 
parish as St. Helen’s could hardl 
have required a nave of seven bay 
The conclusion to be drawn 

that the western portion of tl 
building is the original infirmar 
hall corresponding to that at S 
Mary’s, Chichester, the Domus Dei @: 
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A. Chancel, no. 
C. South pore! . 
E. Tower.  F. Site «t 
H. Refectory. J. Screens passag'. 


K. Master’s house. L. Present kitchens. M. Birkbeck Hall (1901). 
N. Chaplain’s house. 0. St. Helen’s House 
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7.—ST. MARGARET AND THE DRAGON ON A BENCH-END. 
(Right) 8.—WILLIAM IVORY’S GOTHIC PEW, 1780. 


Portsmouth (which had become the Garrison 
hurch before it was destroyed in the blitz) 
ind several other examples noted by Miss 
kk. M. Clay in her Medieval Hospitals of 


England. The plan departs from the norm 


in having a parish church sandwiched 
between the infirmary hall and the choir of 
the chantry priests. Probably the upper floor 
was inserted after the Reformation. The 
great west window (Fig. 3) has lost its original 
tracery and now has four tiers of mullioned 
and transomed openings of late 16th-century 
date. 

About 1450-70 a cloister was built on 
the north side of the nave. This will be illus- 
trated next week. Of the buildings surround- 
ing it the most important is the refectory or 
hall in which the brethren had their meals in 

ommon. In more recent times it has been 
used as a ward with cubicles ranged on either 
side. Unfortunately, it has not been possible 
to photograph the interior, but 
Fig. 6 shows a section of the fine 
roof with tiebeam, carved span- 
drels and king-post. ‘“‘Gothick’’ 
window tracery, inserted in a 
restoration of 1835, has altered 
the external appearance, and 
the south side is partly masked 
by a battlemented screen wall 
Fig. 3). The brick porch, forming 
the entry to the screens passage 
and the west walk of the cloister, 
also gained its present aspect in 
1835. North ofit was the master’s 
chamber, at first-floor level. It 
has since expanded into the 
master’s house. These 15th- 
century arrangements mark a 
yreat advance on the earlier 
standards of living when the 
master and the four chaplains 
had to eat and sleep in one room. 


The parish church was 
rebuilt in the time of Edward IV. 
Over the capitals of the arcades 
are a series of ‘shields held by 
feathered angels, one of which 
shows the sun in splendour and 
another the arms of Prior Molet 
(1453-71). A third, seen in 
Fig. 10, bears the quartered 
arms and rebus of Bishop Gold- 
well (1472-99), who was perhaps 
the principal benefactor to the 


building of the Lady chapel 9.—THE SOUTH AISLE OF 


DECEMBER 12, 


The intricate lierne vault closely resembles 
the vaults in the choir and nave of the 
cathedral erected in the time of Goldwell and 
his predecessor, Lyhart. Carved on the cen- 
tral boss is the Coronation of the Virgin Mary; 
others show the Nativity and the Assumption, 
the Twelve Apostles and emblems of the 
Four Evangelists. 

The 18th-century arrangements of pul- 
pit at the east end against the wall blocking 
the chancel arch and altar in the side chapel 
remain undisturbed. The altarpiece, a nice 
example of early Georgian joinery, has imme- 
diately confronting it the Gothic pew which 
William Ivory and his wife erected in 1780 
for the accommodation of themselves, their 
family and servants (Fig. 8). William Ivory 
was the son of Thomas Ivory, the Norwich 
architect, to whose practice he succeeded. 
He is said to have lived in St. Helen’s House, 
a red brick Georgian house on the west side 
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The church was seated by John Hecker, master, 1526-32. 


“T. STANFORD FECIT.” 


of the courtyard forming the approach to the 
Great Hospital, and in his Georgian Norwich, 
Its Builders, Mr. S. J. Wearing surmises that 
Ivory designed the house himself. No doubt, 
he also designed the pew, which has carved 
on it an inscription recording its erection, 
a Latin text and the name of the carpenter, 
“T. Stanford fecit.” 

Another Georgian survival is the 
wrought-iron sword-rest with the name of 
Robert Harvey, mayor, 1738. Surrounded 
by box pews there remain a number of 
early 16th-century bench-ends, the gift of 
John Hecker, master 1526-32. His name is 
carved on the one illustrated which portrays 
St. Margaret and the dragon; emblems of 
the Evangelists appear on others. Most of the 
windows in the church lost their glass through 
bomb-blast during the raids, and this still 
awaits reinstatement. 

(To be concluded) 
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ST. HELEN’S CHURCH AND A GEORGIAN SWORD-REST. 


‘which forms a south transept. (Right) 10.—THE VAULTED SOUTH CHAPEL (circa 1475) AND 1l6th-CENTURY BENCH-ENDS 
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CHAMOIS HUNTING IN THE AUSTRIAN TYROL 


Written and Illustrated by G. 


mences on August 1 and lasts approxi- 

mately four and a half months, ending in 
mid-December during the brunft or rut, which 
has generally started before the end of Novem- 
ber. Most of the shooting is controlled by the 
State Forests, who are responsible for fixing the 
number of chamois to be shot in each area, 
issuing hunting permits and paying the wages 
of the jdégers. There are, however, still a few 
landowners who have their own private shoots, 
while many villages have a small shoot of their 
own known as a “parish shoot’’—probably 
keepered by a local man. 

Shooting fees are normally based on the 
“head points” value of the beast killed—a sys- 
tem of judging the merits of a particular head 
which is explained later—so that unless one has 
friends who have the entrée to some shooting 
ground, one may pay anything from £8 to £20 
a beast, depending on its size. For this fee the 
hunter is entitled to keep the head of the game 
he shoots, but not the venison, which is retained 
by the State for public consumption. The jdager, 
however, or whoever performs the brittling or 
gralloch, is permitted to retain the heart, liver 
and fat. There is nothing of the butcher’s-shop 
atmosphere about the manner in which an Aus- 
trian jdger sets about the gralloch, and should 
there be traces of blood on his coat sleeves, 
which he refrains from rolling up, he considers 
it a sign of incompetence. 

For a number of years I had cherished a 
wish to stalk chamois, but it was not until this 
autumn that I was able to visit Austria and 
obtain some stalking from a friend in the Gerlos 
area of Central Tyrol. Gerlos is a small village 
about 40 miles east of Innsbruck. The bulk of 
the chamois are to be found south along the 
steep mountain ranges, for the most part timber- 
clad to the 6,000-ft. line, which separates the 
three main valleys, each of which forms a sepa- 
rate shoot. To the north of Gerlos run further 
beats which are more suitable for stag and roe 
than for chamois. 

Each beat is keepered by one or two jdgers, 
according to its size, and their duties, besides 
looking after the game, putting out salt licks 
and controlling vermin, include the maintenance 
of the various shooting huts erected in the game 
areas. There is no hard-and-fast rule about tips, 
as they must obviously vary according to the 
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“A COUNTRY OF INDESCRIBABLE 


“te 


sport enjoyed or the 
physical demand made 
on the jaéger, but normal- 
ly, for three or four 
days’ average sport, a 
jager would be well 
satisfied with, say 150 
Austrian schillings 
(about £3 15s.), aug- 
mented from time to 
time by cigarettes and 
an occasional dip into 
the Schnapps bottle. 

With one exception 
I found the Tyrolean 
jager a delightful in- 
dividual, as strong as a 
horse, keen, and well 
able to withstand the 
ardours of chamois 
stalking until well nigh 
70 years of age. My first ja@ger was called Jakob, a 
charming man of 55 whose son Max shared the 
same beat. He was bearded and had strength 
and enthusiasm associated witha man half hisage. 
Nostalk was too much trouble, and although the 
rocky terrain normally precludes crawling, which 
is so much a part of deer-stalking in Scotland, 
he did on one occasion adopt these tactics to 
approach an old glacier buck. By studying his 
actions, you could always tell how the stalk was 
progressing, for whenever game was expected his 
alpenstock would immediately be reversed for 
fear the metal-shod point should ring out a 
warning to the keen-hearing chamois, and his 
hand would start caressing his beard as he 
scanned every nook and cranny for game. 

His son, a blond, sturdy youth of 20, pro- 
mises to follow in his father’s steps. Two ruck- 
sacks, and perhaps a chamois as well, are well 
within the capabilities of his strong shoulders, 
and only on the frostiest of mornings did he 
clothe his bare knees with a long pair of greyish- 
blue pants which comically filled the gap be- 
between his chamois-leather shorts and stock- 
ing-tops. The other jdgers all wore trousers, but 
one and all solved the sock-darning problem by 
wearing footless stockings, there being but a 
narrow sole strap round the arch of an otherwise 
bare foot to prevent the top working up the leg. 
A gams bart, or chamois beard, consisting of a 
bunch of the long hairs drawn from the back of 
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AN EIGHT-YEAR-OLD CHAMOIS BUCK FROM GERLOS, A 
SMALL VILLAGE ABOUT 40 MILES EAST OF INNSBRUCK 


a buck in full winter garb, was the normal hat 
decoration, but occasionally it would be replaced 
by a hirsch bart or stag’s beard. 

Another young jdger was Fritz, and al- 
though but 19, he had the admirable qualities of 
being able to curb his enthusiasm and excite 
ment when in the proximity of game and, for 
his limited experience, was an excellent judge 
on the merits of chamois heads. It is amazing 
how confidently one can shoot when in such 
company. 

Unfortunately, his senior partner had none 
of these qualities, and although he was even 
older than the bearded Jakob, his judgment of 
sex and size was quite unreliable, and his 
obvious excitement when at close quarters with 
chamois was quite unnerving for anyone at all 
subject to ‘‘ buck fear.’’ I never got on well with 
him and I think he realised what a fool he had 
made of himself when, on the very first time out 
together, we had spotted a beast which was so 
obviously an immature buck that I did not even 
put the glass on him. My jdger, however, thought 
differently and excitedly hissed “‘schieszen, 
schieszen, kapital bock !”” I didn’t “‘schieszen”’ 
and could well imagine his feelings when almost 
immediately afterwards a doe appeared to escort 
her youngster out of harm’s way ! His approach 
to game appeared clumsy and hurried, and if one 
missed a shot he would moan ‘“‘kapital bock, 
kapital bock, hundert punkte !”’ (indicating points 
value of head), and follow it with a series of 


quite unintelligible curses. 

Continental countries take far more interest in the 
measurement of game heads than we do in Britain, and the 
measurement of chamois heads in Austria is no exception. 
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ITS STEEP 
CORRIES, PRECIPITOUS SNOW-CAPPED CRAGS” 


Length, span, height and circumference of horn are all taken 
into account to give a points value. Briefly, the system is as 
follows, all measurements being taken in centimetres. First 
of all, the maximum diameter of the horn, multiplied by four, 
is added to the average length of the two horns, which has 
likewise been multiplied by one and a half. To this figure is 
added the greatest width at the two points of the horns and 
also the perpendicular height from the skull to the top of the 
curve. Any horn over 81% ins. in length is good (gut bock) 
and would probably give a points total in the region of 90. 
Over 100 points is above average (sehr gut bock) and 110 or 
more is unquestionably first-class (kapital bock). 

Both sexes carry horns, and although there is often little 
difference between the length of a good doe’s or a good buck’s 
horn—in fact, the record chamois head in Rowland Ward's 
1928 list was a 125%-in. doe’s—the whole appearance of the’ 
horn is more “ lady-like,’’ being of slimmer build and with the 
crook less rounded. 

The horns, black in colour, are set well forward on the 
head, there being a good 31%-in. space between the centres of 
the horn and ear. Immediately behind the horns are glands 
about the size of a shilling which, during the rutting season, 
fill up with a strong-smelling lymph to give them a bulbous 
appearance. At other seasons they are invisible. 

To assess the merit of a head on the hill when viewed 
at 300 yds. range, when fractions of an inch count so much 
in the final assessment, is always a difficult matter, but 
as a rough guide, if daylight can be seen between the 
top of the ears and the downward point of a horn, then 
the beast is at least 5 years old and shootable. Up to seven 
or eight years the age of a buck can be fairly accurately 
gauged from the age rings on his horn. After eight years’ 
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THE TIMBER-LINE, A NUMBER TAKE UP RESIDENCE IN THE WOODS THAT 
CHARACTERISE THE FOOT-HILLS OF TYROLEAN MOUNTAINS 


length growth is negligible, but the beam may 
increase slightly, and thus help to raise his 
points value. 

The average height of a good buck is about 
30 ins. at the shoulder, with a chest-to-tail 
measurement 4 or 5 ins. longer. During Sep- 
tember and October the bucks are in “ pride of 
grease’’ and a good one should turn the scales 
at 65 lb., after gralloching. 

The body colour markings vary from a light 
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brown in summer to a greyish black in winter, 
and very occasionally the characteristic white 
blaze on the forehead may be missing. That 
great chamois hunter, the late Mr. W. A. Baillie- 
Grohman, calls these rarities ‘‘coal chamois” 
and the only one I have ever seen was a stuffed 
specimen that had been shot by this sportsman. 

The brunft, or rut, commences in late 
November, and it is then that the bart reaches 
its maximum length (up to 9 ins.) to produce 
the much-treasured hat decoration. Gestation 
takes about seven months, so the young are born 
in late May or June. 

Although the majority of chamois prefer 
the high tops above the timber-line, a number 
take up permanent residence in the woods which 
characterise the foot-hills of Tyrolean moun- 
tains. These beasts become exceedingly regular 


in their habits, feeding out on to the same glade 
each morning and evening. Their habits are well 
known to the jdger and he will generally keep 
the knowledge of their whereabouts up his 
sleeve for the sportsman who finds that city life 
has hardly prepared him as a fit client for glacier 
levels. Waiting for some woodland creature to 
put in an appearance at a regular feeding haunt 
can never compare with the stalk on the open 
hill, and it is to the high tops that the stalker 
must go for his real sport. Here shots may have 
to be taken at incredible angles and at ranges 
quite unfamiliar to the stalker of red deer. I 
shall long remember a buck I shot looking 
down at me from a rocky ledge a full 700 ft. 
above. So steep was the angle that the shot 
entered the body directly beneath his right fore- 
leg and came out a few inches above on the same 
side. After the shot his body crashed to within 
a few yards in front of us! Quite often a beast 
will have to be retrieved from several hundred 
or even thousands of feet below the point of 
shot, yet it is miraculous how seldom the horns 
get damaged in this most spectacular descent. 
After each kill, the old custom of “ present- 
ing the twig”’ is still enacted by the jdger, who 
will greet you with the words ‘“ Wiedmanns 
Heil!’ at the same time 
presenting you in one 
hand with a “‘latchen 
twig’’ and shaking you 
by the hand with the 
other. If the ceremony 
has been fully observed, 
then the twig will first 
have been dipped in the 
blood oozing from the 
bullet wound and should 
be presented on the 
crown of his hat. The 
sportsman, if still mind- 
ful of his German, should 
accept the gift with 
the words “‘ Wiedmanns 
dank!”’ and wear it in 
his hat for the remainder 
of the day asa token ofa 
successful stalk. 


The best time to 
stalk chamois is early 
morning and late after- 
noon, for during the 
middle part of the day 
they retire into the shade 
of deep crevices and are 
extremely difficult to 
locate even with the 
most powerful telescope. 
It is essential, there- 
fore, that one should 
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sleep as near the hunting grounds as possible, and 
if hunting huts are not available, then ‘“‘alm huts”’ 
erected above or high up in the timber-line for 
the summer grazing of sheep and cattle, will 
often provide suitable shelter for the night. 

The chamois in the Gerlos area are not as 
numerous as they were 15 years ago, when a 
serious outbreak of a type of mange occurred 
principally in the Wimmertal and Hochstein- 
flache beats, and although the outbreak was 
temporarily checked, it flared up again in 1939. 
During the next few years over 2,000 beasts 
were killed, and it is hoped that the epidemic, 
which to-day affects perhaps 1 per cent., will 
eventually die out. I myself saw only one beast, 
a doe, suffering from the ailment, and was able 
to dispose of her. Her condition was pitiful to 
see, for she had a mass of hard white scales 
forming a broad band around her neck, and her 
whole condition was weak. I was informed that 
a diseased beast would be driven out of the herd 
by the other chamois, with the result that any 
beast with mange, except possibly during the 
brunft, was invariably found alone. A diseased 
animal could easily be detected through the 
glass, and the affliction may eventually affect 
the whole body. As the skin dries up the en- 
larged scabs crack and pus starts to form. In this 
weakened state few beasts can survive the rigours 
of winter, when food is in such short supply, 
but winter alone will not stamp out the disease. 

Those who, like myself, consider that deer- 
stalking has few equals in the realm of sport, 
will find that chamois stalking is not dissimilar. 
True, the long, wet crawl through boundless 
peat hags, when every hind’s attention seems 
directed on your wriggling form, is not there, 
but the approach and final shot at a target that 
is just as wary and but half the size of a red 
deer, in a country that in general is far more 
severe than any Scottish bein or corrie, demand 
just as much skill, energy and patience. The 
birds, too, one meets often bring back thoughts 
of Scotland. Capercaillie, blackgame and, higher 
up. at glacier levels, the confiding ptarmigan, 
locally called snow hen, may all be met with 
in a day’s stalk, and if one is lucky, the golden 
eagle too. Ravens are common, and the sky is 
seldom void of one or two of these black scaven- 
gers winging a watching brief as the stalkers close 
in on their quarry. They are talkative birds, 
but who is there to deny that their harsh croaks 
are not wishing the hunters ‘“Wiedmanns heil !"’, 
for they, too, are anxious to share the spoils. 

Introduce these familiar personalities and 
scenes into a country of indescribable beauty, 
with its steep corries, precipitous snow-capped 
crags and sweet-smelling pinewoods, then the 
stage is set, perhaps, for that proud moment 
when the jdger doffs his hat to hand you a 
latchen twig ‘“‘Wiedmanns heil !”’ 
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A DAY AT OXFORD ~- 


bridge side at Wimbledon and now I have 

had my first view of Oxford on their 
native heath at Southfield. ‘‘ The fact is, it ain’t 
a Hall,’’ remarked Mr. Squeers of his house at 
Dotheboys, and Southfield is not precisely a 
heath; but on a fine day it is a very pleasant 
spot and has a number of holes which take 
plenty of playing. I am inclined to think that 
I have sometimes not done justice to its merits. 
rhe ball lies rather close, so that the player, to 
use a phrase of Mr. John Ball’s, has to do it all 
himself; but that is at any rate an exacting 
quality. The greens were excellent, and alto- 
gether, with a big, soft, westerly wind sweeping 
across the course, it seemed to me a satisfactory 
and testing battlefield. Incidentally, I was very 
sorry to hear rumours of a possibility of South- 
field falling a victim to the builder. It is such an 
admirable ‘“‘lung’’ for Oxford, and so easily 
accessible a playground for the golfers of both 
town and university, that I do hope the munici- 
pal authorities will think many times before 
they do anything to spoil it. 

The match I watched was an old and 
annual event, that between the University side 
and the Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society. 
It brought back to me all sorts of memories, 
going back to the last year of the last century. 
My diary informs me that on November 11, 
1899, I played for the Society against Oxford at 
Hinksey, and adds, with modest complacency, 
that I “‘ played very fairly.”” Hinksey, Radley, 
Frilford and Southfield—I have played in this 
match on all four courses, and as I drove out in 
a motor-bus to Southfield, the years seemed 
suddenly to have rolled away and I felt myself 
once again jolting out behind two horses to 
wallow in the Hinksey mud in the first of this 
long and happy series. 


she other day I was writing of the Cam- 


* * * 


It was a two-day match, one round of 
singles and three of foursomes, and I could only 
stay to see the first day’s play. At the end of it 
the Society led by tive matches, and, since they 
had a very strong side, I left them with com- 
plete confidence in their victory. In fact, they 
did win in the end by 19 matches to eight, with 
eight halved. That isa good, solid beating, and 
vet IL came away from Oxford emphatically im- 
pressed by the University side and thinking that 
my own Cambridge will have to improve con- 
siderably if they are to hold them at Sandwich. 
Though they were beaten, they made a really 
hard fight of it. In the singles there were five 
halved matches and some other very close 
tinishes. The little additional touch of experience 
or low cunning or light-hearted lack of anxiety 
which age possesses on these occasions may just 
have turned the scale. At any rate, Saturday’s 
play was really a ‘“‘close-run thing” and I 
thought Oxford plaved very well. 

The captain, Graham Hurst, has an almost 
embarrassing number of Old Blues to choose 
from, for practically the whole winning side of 
last year is available. He himself could not play 
then owing to those “just beasts,’’ the exami- 
ners, who would celebrate their unattractive 
rites on the wrong date, but he will be there this 
time. Kitchin, who last year was full of promise, 
has been ill, but I must hope, though it is 
against my own interest, that he will be well 
before Sandwich. And then there are at least 
two new players for whom somebody will have 
to make room, Tatum and Harker. There is 
possibly a third in Holderness, the son of an old 
and distinguished friend, whom it was a great 
pleasure to meet; but I somehow made a muddle 
of my good intentions of watching him play, and 
so cannot say more. 

a 

Tatum I did watch with apprehension 
approaching awe. How instantly identifiable is 
a good, young American golfer! It is easy to be 
wise after the event, but I think I should have 
instantly marked him in every movement of his 
swing, nay even in his practice swing, as a pro- 
duct of American golf. Iam not going to frigh- 
ten either myself or Cambridge by saying that 
he is invincible and tremendous, but I am sure 
he is uncommonly and unpleasantly good. He is 
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an obviously good putter—that goes almost 
without saying—and he is so extremely sound in 
all his shots, playing them all with much the 
same stance and the same well-drilled, well- 
grooved swing. He had not up to this match 
lost a single. That record has now gone, for 
A. A. Duncan, well chosen to reduce youth to 
order, played remorselessly well and beat him by 
4 and 3; but Tatum himself, till just at the end, 
played very well too, so that I do not set much 
store by that. He is an entirely charming young 
gentleman, but, from the Cambridge point of 
view, I do not like the look of him at all. 

Harker, who comes from that great nest of 
West Lancashire courses, is a player of great 
potentialities. He is tall and loosely made, and 
hits the ball a very long way indeed, with a 
low flight that should bore its way well through 
any wind. I am told he is not always so trust- 
worthy nearer the green, but, whenever I 
watched him (in the foursome with Tatum 
against Wethered and Oppenheimer), he always 
seemed to be making a good shot. Roger 
Wethered beat him after a good fight in the 
singles, but that is ‘“‘a thing that might happen 
to anyone’’; he does not alarm me as much as 
does Tatum, but he is a good player. 

* * * 

Graham Hurst, the captain, had a very 
good day indeed on the Saturday, when he and 
his predecessor in office, Fraser Macdonald, beat 
Duncan and Haslewood in the foursomes, and 
he then beat the English champion, Micklem, in 
the singles after a long and resolute struggle. 
He will not, I am sure, accuse me of deliberate 
‘gamesmanship”’ (in the sense of Mr. Stephen 
Potter’s book about which I wrote last week) 
when I say that he has rather changed his 
swing since I first saw him at St. Anne’s in his 
freshman’s year. Then his style was markedly 
like that of his tutor, Richard Burton, with that 
indescribable but unmistakable little flourish of 
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A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


the club at top of the back swing. That eccen- 
tricity of genius has now been, so to speak, 
ironed out, and certainly with no deterioration 
to his game. He holed the nasty putts with 
admirable steadiness, notably one on the home 
green to win his foursome, noble amends for an 
outrageous approach shot, by which he seemed 
to have thrown the match away. Helm is always 
good. Lough played well and very nearly 
achieved a real triumph in his single against 
Oppenheimer when, after being three down at 
the turn and then bunkered at the tenth, he 
fought so well as to become one up with two to 
go. Then the appalling thought that he ought 
to win suddenly occurred to him and age took 
its opportunity and won both the last two holes. 
* * * 

The Oxford captain is a Rugbeian and 
therefore, of course, must know his Tom Brown's 
Schooldays. So I may tell him that, as I tore 
myself away, I felt inclined to say with old Mr. 
Aislabie (after the Marylebone match), ‘‘I must 
compliment you, sir, on your eleven.’’ I say that 
now with the most entire sincerity, because 
when we get to Sandwich we shall be more or 
less at arm’s length. Nor am I by any means 
without hope, because I remember that when I 
went to that beloved place for my first Univer- 
sity match, we were supposed to lose and we did 
win. However, I must not entertain premature- 
ly any such venomous thoughts, for I adore 
Oxford for 363 days in the year and have never 
had a happier visit there than I did this time. 
When I appeared at dinner after the match 
wearing for the first time my Divots’ tie (for I 
am an honorary Divot), I felt as proud as a 
peacock with two tails; nay, why should I con- 
fine myself to two? With four, eight, sixteen, 
thirty-two—in fact, a wholly unlimited number 
of tails. What is more I got it without a coupon 
quite honestly, for some kind Oxford friends 
gave it me. 


THE SHOOTING SEASON 2 By J.B. DROUGHT 


shooting seasons does not depend on one 

species of game alone. There are three 
chances in the lottery, and although year by 
year new problems and difficulties, confronting 
all holders of sporting rights, may affect more or 
less adversely the well-being of grouse, part- 
ridges and pheasants, never since men started to 
keep records has there been a simultaneous 
failure of all three. This in itself is a tribute to 
the stamina of British game, which never before 
has been called upon to face, with neither supple- 
mentary sustenance nor other adventitious aids, 
a sterner test than those obtaining for the past 
eight vears. 


Pistcoting seasons the success or failure of 


* * * 

For the most part this year’s results have 
conformed to expectations. The grouse season, 
as was generally expected, was a disappointment 
by all ordinary standards, a disappointment 
qualified, however, by a much more hopeful out- 
look than that which prevailed in 1945. Then, 
on few moors were there any grouse at all; now 
the birds are back again and breeding stocks are 
gradually building up. The reason why there 
are no bags to record is that the majority of 
moor owners abstained from shooting altogether, 
and in instances where moors were shot it was 
simply a matter of a day or two over dogs for 
the purpose of killing off old birds. A wise 
policy, for, concurrently with the conservation 
of existing stock, the reconditioning of shoots 
progresses to the end that with moor burning, 
drainage and the rest of it, young growth, the 
staple food of grouse, will oust the age-old 
heather in sufficient abundance to keep pace 
with a rising birth-rate. It is even possible that 
such prudence will justify the optimism of 
several Scottish keepers, who predict that, 
barring accidents, their moors will again attain 
to pre-war standards in 1948 and 1949. 

The partridge season has been curiously 
uneven. Although there have been a number of 
good bags, in some areas results have been dis- 
appointing. Primarily, one feels, this is due to 
the fact that, more especially in exposed places, 


the breeding stock, already some way below the 
pre-war level both in numbers and stamina, 
suffered severely from the Arctic conditions of 
last winter. As one of many instances of how 
high hopes can be upset at the eleventh hour, 
I may quote perhaps a large property in Kent, 
on which, in mid-June, I reported in CouNTRY 
LiFE a 95 per cent. hatch of partridges and 
broods averaging 12. On the 27th of that month 
a terrific thunderstorm swept the county, drown- 
ing nearly all the baby birds on this estate and 
on several neighbouring shoots as well. 
* * * 


So here again a conservative policy has been 
followed in the interests of existing stocks, and 
not a partridge has been shot. Toa lesser degree 
much the same occurred in parts of Sussex, but 
Hampshire shooters on the whole have done 
well, within the limits imposed by the necessity 
of keeping and, if possible, augmenting an 
adequate reserve. On Lord Pembroke’s pro- 
perty at Wilton, near Salisbury, bags have 
averaged 30 brace a day more than last year. 
Here, parenthetically, may I gratefully acknow- 
ledge the courtesy of those who have given per- 
mission for the quotation of specific details. At 
Holkham, Norfolk, for example, four days’ 
driving in October yielded 127, 205, 105, and 100 
brace, bags faintly reminiscent of the greater 
records of this famous shoot, whereon, it may 
be of passing interest to recall, in 1797 exactly 
1,900 brace of partridges were shot in the season. 
One may briefly summarise, perhaps, by saying 
that, considering the initial shortage of a young 
and healthy breeding stock, there have been 
more successful shoots than disappointments. 


Pheasants have unquestionably done the 
best this year. Personally, I do not recollect 
seeing for many a year a better or more abun- 
dant lot of wild birds, and this 1 think has 
applied to all parts of the country. Bags have 
ranged from 250 to 500 in Hertfordshire and 
Berkshire; I have heard of several of from 300 
to 450 in Hampshire and Oxfordshire, and days 
vielding 120-200 birds have been quite frequent 
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in the Home and Southern Counties. Several 
detailed bags from the North and Midlands I am 
unfortunately debarred from quoting. To 
instance Holkham again, where the main coverts 
have not yet been shot, outlying spinneys and 
kale fields yielded in 10 days’ shooting in 
November an average of 150-220 pheasants per 
lay, the best bag comprising 206 pheasants and 
i40 partridges, Altogether, taking the country 
y and large, there is sufficient evidence to 
arrant the suggestion that we should have been 
‘ustified in calling this a bumper year for low 
round game, had conditions otherwise been 
ormal and breeding stocks left over from last 
ear more adequate. 
* * * 
There are, however, two _ disquieting 
atures in the shooting situation: one is the 
vershooting which has taken place, the other 
he vast increase in poaching. Fundamentally, 
think, both are due to present-day economic 
onditions which affect all classes of the com- 
unity alike. Be that as it may, the fact 
emains that in many places game birds, par- 
icularly pheasants, have been shot too hard 
ind far too many hens have been killed. In 
ormal times men recognise that, however 
empting it may be to make hay while the sun 
hines, there may be no hay left if this is over- 
ione. It is only natural, perhaps, that this con- 
ideration should be less forceful when oppor- 
tunity occurs to spice our dull and dwindling 
ations with ample and more palatable supple- 
ents. But it is undeniable that feasts to-day 
pell famines to-morrow if thereby potential 
arent stocks are reduced to vanishing-point. 
The poaching problem is more serious. The 
id-time village poacher, with his inseparable 


THEY HAVE CUT DOWN 


it was a coppice, a covert—and a small 

covert at that. Indeed, when the woodmen 
had cut it down, leaving the place where it had 
been as naked as the back of your hand, what 
chiefly surprised me, I remember, was the 
skimpy size of it: five acres at most. Was it 
possible that my illimitable wood could, in fact, 
have occupied no greater area than this paltry 
patch of ground? Never was there a clearer 
example of the confusing truth that nothing is 
but thinking makes it so. 

Nor was it my wood, in any sense that the 
law would tolerate. It was the squire’s. This 
is an arable district, where every acre, since the 
soil is so fertile and the rents so high, must be 
made to yield its last pennyworth of produce. 
Woods therefore are few and far between; and 
such woods as there are exist solely by virtue of 
the fact that the squire and his friends must 
have their shoot, whatever the national need for 
food from our own home acres. Blessed be 
sport, then, say I, remembering all the pleasure 
I have had from this little wood : food, yes, but 
not for the belly. I do not think the squire ever 
went near it except with intent to kill; and the 
same may be said of its only other visitors, men 
who came up from the village sometimes of 
a spring evening to shoot a pigeon or two. So 
far as I know, only I went to it for no other 
reason than that I liked the wood itself. And so 
perhaps there is a sense in which the wood was 
mine after all. 


G it was a speaking, it was not even a wood; 


* * * 


Not that anybody would have wanted to 
dispute my claim, for, now that I come to think 
of it, the meagre extent of my wood was not its 
only drawback. In a region of oak and elm, 
a hardwood country, its trees were all larch and 
spruce. A major offence against the landscape, 
in fact. The queer thing is that I am by way of 
being a purist in such matters. I hold, for 
instance, that the Forestry Commission sins 
against the light every time it marshals its mer- 
cenary armies of softwood trees across a country- 
side where hardwood is indigenous. And I am 
convinced that there is more rejoicing among the 
angels when an Englishman plants a single oak 
than when he plants a thousand firs and pines. 
And yet, so irrational are we in our affections, I 
liked my little wood more than any other I know. 
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companion, the lurcher, is almost, if not quite, 
extinct. For him many of us had a sneaking 
affection, born of the fact that at heart he was 
a sportsman. His modern prototype is nothing 
of the kind; nor is he inspired so much by hunger 
as by the prospect of substantial profit in the 
black market. 
* * * 

The answer to the oft-repeated question of 
why we scarcely ever see game in poulterers’ 
shops is that so long as people will pay £2 for 
a pheasant, 25s. for a hare, and 8s. for a rabbit 
(the prices ruling in my neighbourhood) we ar» 
not likely to. Such prices are simply an added 
incentive to poaching. For long enough the 
provisions of the Ground Game Act, in so far as 
they affect the rights of ‘“‘occupiers of land”’ 
have been honoured more in the breach than 
in the observance. Nowadays they are 
virtually a dead letter, and a new class of 
“‘trespasser’’ has come into being, comprised of 
people who would be highly indignant to be 
classified as poachers. Many an otherwise reput- 
able citizen, who would never dream of pilfering 
his neighbour’s premises, considers long-netting 
his fields and ferreting his hedgerows quite a 
venial offence. Admittedly this type of indi- 
vidual is usually out for nothing more than an 
occasional augmentation of the family rations— 
unlike the very much larger class who ply a 
lucrative trade by working a definite system in 
gangs with decoy cars to draw inquisitive keepers 
from the areas selected for a night’s work. The 
lie of the land is well pre-reconnoitred by the 
latter; everything is run to a time-table, and if 
awkward questions are asked the cars aforesaid 
will be devoid of any sporting ‘‘ instruments.” 

“The plan of campaign (or one of them) is 


By C. HENRY WARREN 


It suffered yet another insufficiency, too. 
Being thickly canopied with interlacing boughs, 
it could not, of course, support any undergrowth. 
Scarcely a flower graced its needle-carpeted 
floor; scarcely a leaf, even. The only growth 
that could thrive there was that of various fungi, 
things of so despicable a sort that they even 
prefer darkness to light and have no care to 
draw their sustenance out of honest mould. 

Nor was this all. The most discomforting 
feature of my wood, perhaps, was that in it no 
birds sang. A wood without birds! This, of 
course, is not quite accurate. A few titmice did 
occasionally twitter among its topmost branches 
making a noise more like insects than birds, and 
wood-pigeons would perch up there in the last 
crimson light of evening, cooing to one another 
with a gentle melancholy. But, you will agree, 
any wood worth the name should be able to offer 
a more inviting choir of bird-song than this. 
And yet my liking was in no way diminished by 
such alack. In fact, at the time I do not remem- 
ber even noticing it. I thought my wood 
perfect as it was. 

** * 

Its name on the Ordnance Survey maps 
was given as Tridgates Ley. Ley means grass- 
land, and so I suppose this name must date back 
to the time before there was a wood there at all. 
In any case, we all called it Triggets; nor did we 
bother as to what such name might mean. Now 
that the wood exists only in memory and has 
already been replaced by a thistley scrub, I find 
myself exercising a little more curiosity in the 
matter. Could it be that Tridgate was a man’s 
name? Originally (to quote Lisle’s famous 
Observations in Husbandry, 1757) ley meant 
“grassy ground; meadow-ground; unploughed, 
and kept for cattle.”” And so I wonder if, before 
it was a wood, Triggets was an out-of-the-way 
piece of ground, not much good for anything, 
where Mr. Tridgate kept his cattle. 

If that were so, I would further hazard the 
guess that old Tridgate was something of a local 
character, for it frequently happens that some 
idiosyncratic countryman, long since dead and 
else forgotten, is remembered in the name of 
a meadow, a field, ora lane. In this parish, for 
instance, we have a Tom’s Lane (though who 
Tom was, or why the lane should be his, I have 
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simple. A few shots from a second car, which 
quickly makes a get-away, will draw the keepers 
in a direction in which it is quite certain not a 
soul will be visible on their approach, what 
time the occupants of another car will be 
hard at work in the selected spot. So are the 
changes rung the night through, with the 
keepers always on the wrong scent until a good 
haul is fairly on its way back to headquarters. 
And I am told that quite a number of lorry 
drivers travelling long distances at night are in 
this racket nowadays. 


* * * 


For generations we have borne with poach- 
ing philosophically, even turning blind eyes upon 
occasional offenders. But it has now become 
almost a minor industry which, apart from its 
inherent nuisance, is influencing legitimate sport. 
Tenants of small unkeepered coverts in my 
neighbourhood, for instance, have openly 
declared that they will shoot down to the last 
bird rather than leave them to the poachers, 
which, however understandable a policy, is none 
the less one which, universally pursued, would 
lead eventually to sporting bankruptcy. 

It is high time that the provisions of the 
Poaching Prevention Act of 1862 were tightened 
up. Many of them are out of date in any case, 
and fines are no deterrent to the gangsters; 
there is too much in the common pool, now that 
they are so closely linked with the black market. 
Gaol without the option is the cure, with stretches 
for aggravated offences. And, had I the making of 
the law, I would order, in addition to forfeiture of 
the poacher’s weapons, confiscation of their 
motor-cars. That, in the vernacular, ‘‘ would 
larn ’em,”’ 


MY WOOD 


never discovered), a Polly Brown’s Pond (she 
drowned herself in it, poor wretch, thereby 
unwittingly achieving immortality), and a 
Walford’s Rainbow (a field once belonging to 
a Mr. Waltord, who always ploughed it rainbow 
fashion—feat enough, as any ploughman will 
agree, to be remembered by). Similarly, I like 
to think that my wood was in some way 
memorably associated with a Mr. Tridgate. 
Perhaps his “cattle’’ were donkeys; for donkeys 
were once as common as geese in these parts, 
being used for all sorts of trifling jobs, from 
hawking firewood or fish to carrying round sand 
which the cottagers scattered on their floors; 
and it would be just like village wit to fasten on 
an old man who kept donkeys—those sad yet 
risible creatures—and put them to graze on a bit 
of waste land and well away from the village. 
* * * 


This, however, is pure conjecture on my 
part. All I know for certain is that once there 
was a coppice called Tridgates Ley, and one day 
men came with axes and chains, saw-mill and 
tractor, and now there is a coppice no longer. 
Its disappearance has shut one of the gates into 
the pastures of the spirit that will not open again. 

It was a favourite with the gamekeeper, too, 
for here, until war put an end to this particular 
part of his work, he used to breed his birds 
among the shadowy conifers whose low, unleafed 
branches provided them with excellent perches 
safely out of the reach of the fox. My own 
reasons for liking it were not nearly so sensible. 
I liked it because, as I have already hinted, 
within its green aisles I could find the perfect 
escape. This, I admit, is an unfashionable 
reason to-day for liking anything, whether music 
or pictures, travel or wine. But then I do not 
altogether accept the modern notion that 
escapism is necessarily bad—a confession of 
failure to adjust oneself to the world in which 
one finds oneself. It may even be a most 
salutary recreation. And anyhow, in this per- 
plexing, unpromising world isn’t it just what 
nine-tenths of us are trying to do all the time? 

To enter Triggets on a summer afternoon, 
when the sun blazed down on the level fields of 
wheat that crackled with the heat, was to relish 
an incredible luxury of shadow. Scientific 
instruments have recorded the fact that in a 
beech wood the light at ground level is only 
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workaday world outside. 


our days. 
of escapism may say, I liked it. 


But this, after all, is only to praise my wood 
I would praise it no 
I liked it, in fact, for 
There were degrees in this liking, of 
course; and perhaps the time when I liked it 


on the subjective level. 
less for objective reasons. 
itself. 
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about one-thirtieth of the light in the open. 
Judge what the intensity of shade must be, then, 
in a wood of conifers! One had but to penetrate 
a few yards to be lost in dense avenues of inter- 
arching boughs, through a gap in which, occa- 
sionally, a pencil of light, airy as pollen, slanted 
down to remind one of the bright light in the 
That was it. 
was an impenetrable, enchanted place that had 
nothing to do with those harsh realities among 
which we are doomed to spend the best part of 
And therefore, whatever the critics 


and snow. 
Here 
but that is enough. 


itr’ 


best was on a snowy day in mid-winter. A crow’s 
feather under the microscope, or a scrap of green 
leaf with the chlorophyll coursing through its 
veins, will bring home to us the miracle of 
Nature; but there is no need for any microscope 
to appreciate the miracle of a pine wood in frost 
Maybe in this country it only 
happens once a year, one day in a whole vear; 


Never was anything quite so lovely as 
Triggets when every tree wore its mantle of 
white and every branch its padded, woolly glove. 
The sun shone again, infinitely diminished, in 
every facet of snow, and the intense blue of the 
sky was reflected in every shadow. 
scene of blue and silver. 
the fall of snow before the earth hath smutched 
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All light seemed to be concentrated on the 
wood that was so dark at mid-summer, so that 
to lift the eyes to the weighted boughs, as now 
this one and now that released its load of sno: 
exploding in a glittering dust of particles, was 
to feel a smart on them as if they had bern 
splashed with acid. Here was a transformaticn 
indeed, fit to make one catch one’s breath ‘n 


awe that so much beauty could descend (at 1.0 


call it? 
nothing 


It was a 
“Have you marked but 


man’s bidding and overnight) on this pocr, 
misused world. 


A gamekeeper’s covert, did | 


A paltry patch of conifers where 
grew 
a glimpse of Paradise seen through a momenta 
crack in our mundane existence—that unimagin.- 
able realm where Handel heard his divine hall - 
lujahs and Jacob of old saw the angels comi! 


and no birds sang? It wis 


Ua 


and going in a rainbow flurry of wings. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


WHO PLAYS QUOITS? 


IR, A speaker on the wireless stated 

recently that the game of quoits 
has died out completely. This may be 
true of his own locality, but I doubt 
if it is generally true. Advertisements 
by manufacturers of iron and _ steel 
quoits still appear in certain trade 
journals, so there must be a demand 
for them somewhere. 
It would be interesting to hear 
from readers of Country LIFE at 
home and overseas where this ancient 


and good game can _ still be seen 
played.—J. Soutuey, 11, Cavendish 
Avenuc, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


FLOWER-BASKETS FOR 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH 


S1r,—I think vou may be interested 
in the enclosed photographs of an old 
Bewdley craftsman, Benjamin Dallo- 
way, who has been making baskets 
lor over fifty years, and of the three 
tlower-baskets that he made as 
Bewdley’s wedding present to Princess 
k:lizabeth. 

Mr. Dalloway is a lover of fine 
work and prepares all his material 
himself. He cuts the small sapling 
oaks from Wyre Forest, and then, 
after boiling them, pares them down 
to the required thickness and width. 

Unfortunately, the demand for 
these serviceable baskets has declined 
in recent years. 

Ben’s ambition all his life has 
been to make a basket for Royalty, 
and at last he has attained it.—J. F. 
PARKER, Tickenhill, Bewdley, Worces- 
tershive. 


LAMBING IN 
AUTUMN 
Sik,—1 think you may be 
interested in the results of 
an experiment made recent- 
ly at the Animal Research 
Station at Cambridge, 
which show that the major 
factor that determines when 
sheep breed is the numbet 
of hours of light there are. 

On the supposition 
that the reason why sheep 
mate in the winter and lamb 
in the spring is a matter of 
light, two small flocks of 
vrade Suttolk ewes were 
established, the one under 
normal conditions and the 
other under artificial con- 
ditions. By means of elec- 
tric light the latters’ daily 
amount of light was con- 
trolled and summer light 
simulated in the winter, so 
that June 21 became the 
shortest day. These ewes 
were then served’ with 
the intention that they 
should lamb in October and 
November, and in the third 
week of October the first 
lambs, shown with their 
mother in the accompany- 
ing photograph, were born. 


Both were under weight, weighing 


approximately 4% Ib. each.—C. D., 


London, W.C.2. 
WHERE DO HORNETS GO 
AT NIGHT? 


Sir,—Though wasps go to bed at 


night, like respectable beings, so 
that, when a nest is found, they 


can be destroyed, hornets, it seems, 
do not. 

A great many years ago there was 
a very large hornets’ nest in the trunk 
of a red arbutus tree behind the 


house, and my grandfather, thinking 
nuisance, 


it was a told the head 
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A EWE WITH LAMBS THAT WERE BORN UNDER 
EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS IN OCTOBER 


See letter: Lambing in Autumn 
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WEDDING PRESENT TO PRINCESS ELIZABETH 


See letter: Flower Baskets for Princess Elizabeth 


gardener to take it, which he thought 
he could do in the usual way by 
putting in an old-fashioned charge of 
gunpowder and sulphur and covering 
up the hole with a sod. Next morning 
he went to the nest intending to dig 
it out, and found the hornets were 
buzzing about all round it. It looked 
as if they were not in the habit of 
going to bed in the same way as wasps; 
at any rate every window on that 
side of the house had hornets on it. 

I remember on another occasion 


finding a hornet in the grass, and 

wondering whether they lay out 

there at night. Perhaps 

"4 you can throw some light 
é upon this. 

t One year a_ hornet 

fastened itself on to the 


flank of a calf turned out in 
the park. The poor thing 
kicked until it broke a leg, 
and had to be destroyed. 


However, [ have never 
looked upon hornets as 
being vicious, like wasps. 
STANLEY Mar ine, Litile- 
worth House, Amberley, 
Gloucestershire. 


(Unlike wasps, hornets 
are liable to be out working 
at night, so that an attack 
onanest then may find only 
a handful at home.—Ebp. | 


JAYS IN INNER 
LONDON 
Sir,—You may be interested 


to know that on November 
13 I had a good view ofa 
jay in Kensington Gardens 
close to the bridge over the 
Serpentine. According to 
the report of the Committee 
on Bird Sanctuaries in Royal 
Parks (1937), the jay was 
noted in Hyde Park in 
November of that year, and 
it was suggested that it had 
come from the grounds of 
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Holland House.—W. E. SNELL, N.W.9. 

‘Jays are becoming increasingly 
common in the London parks, as else- 
where. They have nested in Kensington 
Gardens, Battersea Park, and probabl 
Hyde Park, as well as in the ground 
of Holland House, and have been see: 
in St. James’s Park and the Green 


Park.—Ep.]} 
A BERKSHIRE INN-SIGN 
Str,—With reference to the lette 


(November 7), about the sign of th 
Row Barge Inn at Abingdon, Berkshir: 
this sign is a simplified copy of 
19th-century painting of Charles 
with his family and household ridit 
in a barge on the Thames. 

The name Row Barge may be 
corruption of Royal Barge. — 
MacLeop, Hamilton House, Strat 
peffer, Ross-shire 


BISQUES IN CROQUET 
Sik,- -Mr. Bernard Larwin’s interes 
ing article on bisques, in your issue « 
November 28, refers to tennis, fro: 
which, as he says, this principle « 
handicapping derives, but not t 
tournament croquet, as played und 
the laws of the Croquet Associatio1 
where it is the sole basis of a hand: 
capping system which works bette 
than in any other game known to me 

In this game not only is the takin 
of bisques a matter requiring the nices 
judgment, but there is ample scoj 
for the giver to use his wiles to mak 
the bisque receiver get as little fror 
his advantage as possible. In croque 
moreover, a further requirement. ha 
been introduced into the system b: 
the devising of the half bisque, 
turn in which no points can be scored 
though the disposition of the balls ma 
be altered to the advantage of th 
bisque receiver. Bisques and_ hal 
bisques may be taken in sequence 
and, wisely employed, can represen 
a very powerful weapon indeed. 

The Croquet Association has a 
national system of handicapping under 
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THE GREAT BARN AT PASTON, NORFOLK, AND DETAIL OF A PANEL WITH THE DATE, 1581 


which every tournament: player has 
i handicap which applies to him at 
every tournament held under its 
auspices; these handicaps are posi- 
tively adjusted in the light of tourna- 
ment play by a central committee. It 
has now been decided that no player 
in such tournaments shall have a 
handicap of more than 14 above 


scratch. A few dozen experts—the 
‘minus players’’—have handicaps 
below scratch, the lowest being 


minus 4, a distinction held at present 
by a single player, and that a lady. 

Maurice B. Reckitt (Chairman, 
Tournament Committee, The Croquet 
\ssociation), Greenways, Guildown, 
Guildford, Surrey. : 


CIDER-MAKING IN 


JERSEY 
Sir,—With reference to Mr. A 
Elcombe’s illustrated letter about 


cider-making in your issue of October 
24, I enclose two photographs of an 
apple-crusher anda cider press in opera- 
tion on a Jersey farm. 

These implements are still used in 
Jersey, but increasingly less, since 
rough farm cider is no longer a popular 
drink. Our Jersey crushers generally 
known as les tours a@ cidre, are very 
much finer than the few I saw in 
Worcestershire some years ago, and the 
one shown in Mr. Elcombe’s photo 
graph. They are common to every 
small farm and are granite and of a 
uniform size, which is much greater 
than that of Worcestershire crushers. 

The circular trough is generally in 
four or five pieces, and the wheel, 
which is also granite, is milled but has 
squared sides. The Worcestershire 
type has a rounded rim and track in 
which the wheel runs. The granite 
crushers are not of local stone, but 
were quarried and worked in some 
softer stone on the Isles of Chausey 
near the French coast, some 25 miles 
south of Jersey. 

The press shown in my other 
photograph is a relatively modern one. 
The old 18th-century presses had two 


See letter: East 


wooden upright worm vice arms, but 
there are few of these now left. The 
process of extracting the cider juice, 
which runs finally into the barrel 
shown on the left underside of the 
press, appears to be the same in Jersey 
as in Worcestershire and other parts 
of England, notably Essex.—-D. P 
RICHARDSON, Granville, Les Raisies 
St. Martin, Jersev. 


Anglian Barns 


1581 and to the left of it some initials. 
Can any of your readers decipher 
these ?—F. G., Lawford, Essex. 


AN UNIDENTIFIED CASTLE 


Sirk,—With reference to the account 
of Edwards of Halifax, the 18th 
century bookbinder, in COUNTRY LIF! 
of November 7, I have in my possession 
two books of Common Prayer of 1779, 








DECORATION BY EDWARDS OF HALIFAX ON THE COVER OF 
A BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER DATED 1779 


See lener 


EAST ANGLIAN BARNS 


sir,—Mrs. Marcon’s letter in last 
week’s Country LIFE about the barn 
at Copdock, in Suffolk, prompts me to 
send you two photographs of another 
East Anglian barn. They were taken 
at Paston in north-east Norfolk. The 
Paston family, whose members wrote, 
in the 15th century, the famous collec- 
tion of letters, derived its name from 
this place. Their hall has disappeared, 
but the great barn remains. It is built 
of flint rubble with stone dressings and 
is thatched. Massive buttresses flank 
the great doors. In the gable end next 
the road is a stone panel with the date 





in Unidentified Castle 


bound in vellum and obviously deco 
rated by Edwards 

One has on one side in mono 
chrome a genius with a Ivre seated on 
clouds, and on the other an oval view 
in colours of a castle ina park, of which 
I enclose a sketch, seen cornerwise, 
with four square towers on either face 
I am unable to identify this castle, and 
shall be grateful if any of your readers 
can do so. The back is divided into 
panels by blue and gold bands, and 
each panel has an urn and sprays; on 
the flyleaf is written: “The gift of 
Thomas Ramsden (my great-great 
great-grandfather) to Richard Rams 
den his son—1784.” 





decorated 1n 


Ihe other book, 
monochrome, has on one side a paint 
ing of Fountains Abbey, as illustrated 
in the article of November 7, and 
the same decoration on the back. The 
other side has two putti, one of whom 
holds a torch to assist the other 
painting the Ramsden 
lozenge-shaped shield 

On the tlyleaf is written Mar\ 
Alderson, Janry., 1787 Mary 
married Rowland Ramsden, mv great 
vreat-grandfather, the eldest son ot 
Thomas 

Each book fits into a green leather 
case too’ed in gold; neither has fore 
edge painting. -AGNES M. R. KENNY 
17, West Road, Cambridge 


arms on a 


EDWARDS OF HALIFAX AND HIS 
TECHNIQUE 

SIR,-- James Edwards invented his 
process of painting on the reverse of 
transparent vellum in 1785, then 
describing himself as “late of Halifax 
in the Co. of York, but now of Pall 
Mall, in the County of Middlesex 
Bookseller.”’ 

Edwards used skins of still-born 
lambs for preparing his vellum. The 
skin was stretched upon a wooden 
frame and its flesh side scraped with 
a sharp knife to remove all loose 
spongy material, and to produce 
a smooth surtace for decorating. Sec 
tions of the skins suitable for the books 
to be bound were then selected and 
soaked in a solution of pearl ash and 
water. When thoroughly soaked, 
after from five to ten days, the skins 
were laid out flat and subjected to 
pressure. When removed from the 
press they had become hard and trans 
parent, ready for decorating 

This decoration was made in 
reverse upon the flesh side of the skin 
It might consist merely of a drawing, 
in which the most delicate outlines 
were executed first, then the inter 
mediate tones and finally the heaviest, 
for these, over-emphasised, could not 
be covered by additional] lines 

Frequently, however, the drawing 


AN APPLE-CRUSHER AND A CIDER PRESS IN OPERATION IN JERSEY 
See letter . Cider-making in Jersey 
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was coloured with strong opaque 
paints. In this case the shadows were 
introduced first and the high lights 
afterwards, the application of colours 
being governed by much the same 
rules as those for the rather similar 
contemporary pastime of glass paint- 
ing. Copper plates were sometimes 
used to transfer designs to the 
vellum. 

When decoration was complete, 
the vellum was lined with “ fine wove”’ 
paper fixed with flour paste. It was 
then ready for stretching over the back 
of the book.—G. BERNARD HUGHEs, 
Grassy Lane, Sevenoaks, Kent 


RHYME ABOUT A FOX 


Sir,—Apropos of the enquiry in 
CountTrY Lire of November 21 about 
the name of the author and publisher 
of the rhyme Mr. Fox, this rhyme is in 
a children’s book, the title page of 
which reads: Mister Fox, by Comus, 
author of Three Little Kittens. 

Both these books were published 
by Thomas Nelson and Sons, the 
former in 1857. Mister Fox consists of 
24 pages, with music set to “ Voice”’ 
and “ Duet for Children.’”” The poem 
is in eight verses and is set out in full 





EFFIGY OF 


A CHILD IN 
CHURCH 


See letter: The Waiting Child 


in the beginning. It is also repeated 
throughout the book, interspersed in 
the text. 

The story begins : “Oh, you bad, 
naughty, long tailed creature.’’ There 
are eight full-page colour pictures 
illustrating the story as told in thesong. 
The fox took both “the grey goose” 
and “the black duck’’—the duck 


for the children, the goose for himself 
and his wife.—A. G. Wape (Major), 
ish Cottage, Bentley, Hampshive. 
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GERMAN EEL-SPEARS 


S1r,—1 was much interested in the 
illustrations of eel-spears in some 
copies of Country Lire that I saw 
a few wevks ago in Germany, and 
think you may like to see the enclosed 
photographs of German eel-spears 
which I had taken during last winter 
at Grossenbrode on the easternmost 
point of Schleswig-Holstein. 

These spears are used not in 
marshes but in the brackish water of 
the Baltic, and the locals make holes 
in the ice with axes and then prod for 
the eels through them. 

The spears are remarkable for 
their cruditv, as can be seen. In one 
of them barbless prongs intersperse 
the !arzer spear-headed prongs, a 
feature of which one of your corre- 
spondents said he knew of onlv one 
example.—J. R. Hotianp, Hillside, 
Gravesend, Kent. 


THE WAITING CHILD 


Str,—To Mrs. Esdaile’s impressive 
list of child effigies (CouNTRY LIFE, 
November 7‘, I should like to add a 
charming yet little-known figure at 
Bishop Burton Church, East York- 
shire. It shows a little girl kneeling at 
the head of her mother, 
Rachel Gee, who died 
about 300 years ago. 
The child is wearing 
a lace bonnet and sashed 
frock and holding a 
flower in one hand, and 
strikes a pathetic atti- 
tude—just as though she 
were patiently waiting 
for her mother to rise 
and take her for a walk 
through the meadows. 
The tomb is in 
alabaster.—G. BERNARD 
Woon, 32, Micklefield 
Lane, Rawdon, leeds. 


UNIDENTIFIED 
HORSE 


Str,—A_ fine photo- 
gravure of a bay, or a 
brown, or even possiblv 
a dark chestnvt 
thoroughbred, or half- 
bred, horse has come 
into mv possession, and 


T should be glad to 
learn the identity of 
beth the animal and 


its rider. The picture 

is after one bv Cant. 
Adrian Jones, and is dated 1893, 
but it is not mentioned in his book, 
Memoirs of a Suldier-Artist, published 
in 1933. 

The horse has one white front 
near fetlock, and I was told that the 
jockey, who has a slightly grizzled 
moustache, is “‘ Father’’ Beasley. The 
jacket he is wearing has a light body 
and sleeves and a dark-coloured sash 
and cap. If this information is correct, 
he would be one of the famous Irish 
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EEL-SPEARS FROM THE BALTIC 








See letter: German Ecl-spears 


family of gentleman riders who rode 
in the Grand National from 1877 to 
1892, won it four times on Empress, 
Woo.hook, Frigate, and Come Away, 
were secon six times, third once, and 
23 times unplaced, in all 34 mounts, a 
truly remarkable record! I think 
there were four of the family riding 
at the same times, T., J., W. and H., 
and also a fifth, Mr. Beasley, presum- 
ably “Father ’’ Beasley, the parent of 
the other four. 

Can any Irish reader interested 
in steeplechasing throw some light on 
the matter? I don’t think the horse 
in the picture was a Grand National 
winter, as in Finch Mason’s Heroes 
and Heroines of the Grand National, 
which has many plates, he does 
not appear. Frigate (1889), ridden 
by T. Beasley, was a mare, and 
Come Away (1891), ridden by H. 
Beasley, a bay gelding, had no 
mirxings. He may have been the 
winner of the Champion, Grand 
Sefton, Grand National Hunt, or some 
principal Irish steeplechase, and so 
was painted by the artist soon after 
he had won one or more of them.— 
R. A. ANsLow (Capt.), Hurstmonceux, 
Sussex. 


ROPE-MAKING IN INDIA 


Str,—Apropos of Mr. C. F. F. Snow’s 
recent article on rope-making, I 
thought your readers might be inter- 
ested in the enclosed photographs, 
which illustrate a primitive version of 
the same hasic method as he described, 
in operation at Cochin, on the Malabar 
coast of India. 

The ropes are made from coir, a 
product of the local coconut palm, 
and the factory is an alfresco affair. 
As in England, a wooden “top”’ is 
used to guide the strands together, and 
the twist is imparted by four cogs 



















































AT AN INDIAN ROPE-WORKS: BRINGING FORWARD THE ‘‘TOP’’ THAT GUIDES THE STRANDS 


TOGETHER, AND (right) WINDING TIE WINCH TUAT TWISTS THEM 





See letter: Rope-making in Indie 





geared toa hand-operated winch. On 
of my pictures shows the wooder 
block being carried forward by a work- 
man, the other the winch being 
rotated before an amused audience. 
Coir rope, though rather stiff, is 
of great strength, and ships have been 
for thousands of years, and still are 
being, built in India of planks sewn 
together by coir rope.—DovuGtas 
Dickins, Hampstead, N.W.3. 


WERE LEAVES LARGER 
THIS YEAR ? 


Sir,—With reference to the query in 
your issue of November 21 whether 
leaves were bigger this year, I noticed 
that in this garden the leaves of the 
Paulownia were considerably large: 
than in previous years and that there 
were many more of them. This tree 
and an acacia here made great growth 
during the summer and the branches 
extended to a much greater length 
than in 1946. In fact, I believe the 
growth was greater than in any yeer 
since 1936.—H. Rat Kerr, 22, Eln 
Tree Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


WREN CAPTURES 
BUTTERFLY 


Sirk,—A wren recently entered my 
room by a side window open a few 
inches at the bottom and, paving no 
attention to me, flew about examining 
the picture rail, the wall and particu- 
larly the glass and frames of the three 
windows. Suddenly it darted under 
a curtain, emerged carrying a butterfly 
which I knew had hung itself up for 
the winter there, made for the narrow 
opening and, slipping through, pro- 
ceeded to break up its prey on the win- 
dow-sill.— FRANCES TRUMAN (Mrs.), 
Catsfield Rectory, Battle, Sussex. 


LICKING THE PLATTER 
CLEAN 

Sir,—A great tit recently removed the 
cardboard disc on a milk bottle here. 
carried it in its beak to a tree and, 
holding it to the branch with one foot, 
removed the cream. When one side 
was clean it neatly turned the disc 
over and pecked at the other side. 
G. N. SLYFIELD, Horsham, Sussex. 


IN AHIGHLAND HILL-PASS 


S1r,—As an owner, a former owner, 
alas, of the Chisholm Estates, which 
include the forests of Fasnakyle and 
Affric, Inverness-shire,mentioned in the 
interesting article, Through a Highland 
Hill pass, in your issue of Novem- 
ber 14, may I comment on two small 
points in it? 

I have always heard the gorge of 
Affric alluded to as Chisholm lass, 
not Chisholm’s Gorge. And Lord 
Tweedsmuir did not buy Affric Forest. 
It was rented by Lord Tweedmouth, 
and belonged to the Chisholm family 
till I parted with it in 1938.—F. R. 
CHISHOLM BATTEN, Court House, 
Thornfalcon, Taunton, Somerset. 
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AKE the choicest leaf ; let it te blended by methods 

truly tested over 177 years of experience ; exclude 

all artificial flavouring . . . and there you have a 

fragrant tobacco for pipe or cigarette such as makes 
other men say ‘Ah, John Cotton — lucky fellow!’ 


*% John Cotton Tobaccos Nos. 1 & 2 - 4/6 an oz. 
No.4 - + - 4/2 anoz. 
Empire - - - 3/11 anoz. 
*% John Cotton No. 1 Cigarettes - 3/8 for 20. 


JOHN COTTO 


A Trusted Tobacco—a Perfect Cigarette 


MADE IN EDINBURGH SINCE 1770 














A. BAILY & COMPANY, LTD., GLASTONBURY, SOMERSET 
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vectain hereditary qualities make 


them leaders in their elass . 


Price £412.10.0 ex works, 
Purchase Tax £115.6.8 extra 
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strands we strongly recommend 


in four stages ; (1) place the tw 
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are sold by all fishing tackle shops 


the double three-fold blood knot. 











A Double Three-fold Blood Knot 
Nylon monofilament has its own knotting 
technique, and for joining two lengths or 


the use of 
It is tied 
o ends to 


be joined, A and B, alongside each other, 
(2) twist end B three times round shaft of 
A, then pass B through the space formed 
where the ends just cross, (3) twist end A 


then pass 


A in the opposite direction to B through 


ends just 


cross, (4) pull tight and cut off ends, or 
leave one end long to attach dropper. 
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Have your brakes 
tested at regular 
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you see this Sig. 
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DELIGHTS OF CHRISTMAS 


HATEVER austerity may do 
W: spoil the enjoyments of 

Christmas—and it can do 
little or nothing for those who cherish 
the inner meaning of the festival more 
than its material trappings—the chil- 
dren’s delights need suffer little cur- 
tailment. The toy situation is better. 
The book situation, if not quite what 
it was before the war, is very good 
indeed with many lovely new produc- 
tions in the shops offering the widest 
choice and packed with enjoyment. 


A NEW ARTHUR RANSOME 


OR the young person who likes to 
read for himself, or herself, and 
wants a book as large as a grown-up 
person’s novel, there is excellent news 
indeed, nothing less than a new Arthur 
Ransome. This is Great Northern? 





ONE OF THE MANY ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


HELEN HAYWOOD IN 


(Hutchinson, 6s.) 


(Cape, 9s.), and here are Captain 
Flint and all our old friends of his 
crew sailing among the Hebrides. 
Their exciting adventures include some 
in the character of bird-watchers, and 
no Ransome fan must rest until this 
volume joins its forerunners on the 
crowded shelves that contain the saga 
of the children whom we first met in 
Swallows and Amazons. Another book 
in a series by an author who has won 
a large circle of admirers is John and 
Mary at Riverton (Muller, 6s.). Grace 
James writes as beautifully as ever 
and has a great sense of humour as 
well as of values. Mary Gardiner’s 
illustrations are her perfect accom- 
paniment. 

Amazon Adventures of Two Chil- 
dven (Muller, 7s. 6d.), by Rose Brown, 
takes its hero and heroine, and its 
readers, on a trip up that mysterious 
mighty river combining travel and 
story book. Dauntless Finds Her Crew 
(Oxford, 8s. 6d.), by Peter Dawlish, is 
a stirring tale of five boys who man 
a derelict fishing-boat and _ their 
struggles to circumvent escaping Ger- 
man prisoners. In Valley of Doom 
(Newnes, 5s.) C. Bernard Rutley tells 
of Secret Service activities set in the 
Balkans. A boy who determined to be 
a sailor is the principal character in 


MISS EMMA OF 
DUSTBIN ALLEY BY ISOBEL ST. VINCENT 


Sail Ho ! (Oxford, 7s. 6d.) by Shalimar. 
Life at sea is not quite what he 
expected, but he makes good in a most 
satisfactory manner. 


ANIMALS IN MASQUERADE 
OUNG folk who like animal 
stories in which the creatures wear 

hats and coats and keep house and 
have almost human adventures, are as 
well off as anyone this year. Isobel 
St. Vincent and Helen Haywood pro- 
vide Clarrie Coot (Hutchinson, 6s.), 
full of adventures of the Coot family 
and their water-side friends. Jn a 
Rock Pool (Hutchinson, 2s. 6d.), where 
the characters are crabs, shrimps and 
such like, is by Rosalie K. Fry, who 
also does the very good illustrations. 
Pumpkin, the Pup (Hutchinson, 
9s. 6d.) has many illustrations and 
is by Ursula Bloom 
and excellent reading. 
Miskoo the Lucky 
(Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.), 
by Mary Fairclough, 
the prize-winning chil- 
dren’s book in the 
United Nations Liter- 
ary Competition, has a 
little Eskimo hero and 
many illustrations. 

The Kittens’ A.B.C. 
(Hamilton, 7s. 6d.) is 
an enchantingly illus- 
trated alphabet by 
Clare Turlay New- 
berry. In Little Reuben 
at the North Pole 
(Witherby, 7s. 6d.) 
Richard Strachey uses 
the original idea of 
sending Little Reuben 
and Little Rachael to 
rescue Father Christ- 
mas from the clutches 
of an Abominable 
Snowman. This is very 
good fun. j 

The Mushroom 
Pony (Transatlantic 
Arts, 5s.), by Joan 
Lamburn, is an attrac- 
tive book, and so is 
Pendennis, the Pelican 
(Chatto and Windus, 
5s.), by Eric Joysmith, 
with really funny 
illustrations. Paddy’s 
Christmas (Shakespeare 
Head Press, 4s. 6d.), 
by Helen A. Monsell, 
is a jolly story of a 
small bear. The Adven- 
tures of Skip, the Squir- 
vel (University of Lon- 
don Press, 5s.), by Kingsley Foster, is a 
book one can heartily recommend. 
Jamba, the Elephant (Harrap, 6s.), by 
Theodore J. Walbeck, is a tale of wild- 
elephant trapping in the Belgian 
Congo and a little mahout who loved 
and tamed his charge. Two dogs are 
the heroes of The Story of Fuzzy 
Wuzzy and Woolly Wonder (Hamish 
Hamilton, 6s.), written and illustrated 
by Hester Wagstaff—a very good 
piece of work. Meet Mr. Buggley 
(Simpkin Marshall, 5s.), by Sylvia 
Norton is nice for very young people. 

If the work of any author in this 
section approaches Beatrix Potter’s 
excellence, it is Eileen A. Soper’s 
Happy Rabbit (Macmillan, 6s.), charm- 
ing in story, letterpress and illustra- 
tions. An elephant and a top hat that 
blew away are the principal protagon- 
ists in Oh My Hat! (Hutchinson, 
2s. 6d.), by M. Joyce Davies, with 
its many coloured illustrations.  Fi- 
nally a tiny book, Miss Richards’ 
Mouse (Transatlantic Arts, 3s. 6d.), 
has amusing verses by Nora Pulling, 
illustrated by Suzanne Einzig. 


FAIRY STORIES 


| poe stories never fail of their 
appealand their loversare lucky this 
year with two beautiful large volumes, 


The Sleeping Beauty and Other Tales 
(Edmund Ward, 10s. 6d.), stories 
retold by Roger Lancelyn Green and 
illustrated by Réné Cloke, and Favour- 
ite Stories from Hans Andersen, illus- 
trated by the same artist and from the 
same publisher at 13s. 6d. These are 
two really fine productions of literary 
and artistic value. 

Another old favourite appearing 
again is Tim Pippin—The Wonderjul 
Adventures of Tim Pippin, by Roland 
Quiz, an unabridged edition published 
by Joiner and Steele at 12s. 6d. 
Angela Thirkell has produced a very 
graceful and gracious book in The 
Grateful Spavrow (Hamish Hamilton, 
7s. 6d.), in which she has translated 
into English five hitherto unknown 
stories. 

James Riddell and John Berry 
are responsible for two books pub- 
lished by Riddle Books at 7s. 6d. each : 
Tinker Tailor, a rhyming story of the 
plum stones on one’s plate, and Once 
Upon a Time, two fables for children, 
both very amusing and well illustrated. 

Among books for boys and girls 
which have historical settings, Messrs. 
Hutchinson’s 6s. Books for Young 
People are important. The Dragon 
Ship by Blanche Winder is of the 
period its name suggests with King 
Olaf and Bishop Sigurd as characters. 
Enid La Mont Meadowcroft writes 
Silver for General Washington, which 
begins in 1777; and in The Boyhood 
of Shakespeare J. Roland Evans 
makes the best of the little material 
available and, although it may not be 
taken as a serious contribution to the 
literature of its subject, it will give 
young readers a good idea of Shake- 
speare’s home and period. Shadow on 
the King by Frank Cox is a thrilling 
and romantic tale of Charles I’s day. 

Trumpets in the West (Blackwell, 
6s.) is a story of the time of Sedgmoor, 
excellently told by Geoffrey Trease. 
Flower of the Fortress (Oxford, 8s. 6d.), 
by Zillah K. Macdonald, is a stirring 
tale of the time of the War of Inde- 
pendence. 


HORSE STORIES 


FAVOURITE author, Monica 

Edwards, contributes No Mis- 
taking Corker (Collins, 8s. 6d.) to our 
great enjoyment, and, like J Had Two 
Ponies (Collins, 8s. 6d.), by Josephine 
Pullein-Thompson, it is assured of 
giving many hours of delight to its 
particular public. 

Freelance, the Pony (Hollis and 
Carter, 7s. 6d.), by Joan Begbie, is 
a charming story of a New Forest 
pony and its little mistress. The Girl 
Without a Name (Newnes, 5s.), by 
Agnes M. Miall, rather breaks new 
ground, for the heroine has lost her 
memory and falls into the hands of 
a quartette of young people interested 
in a Youth Club, who help her to find 
her place again. Elizabeth Howard, in 
Dovinda (Hutchinson, 6s.), tells a 
school story which certainly loses 
nothing in interest from the fact that 
Dorinda lived during last century and 
her seminary was in Chicago. 


THE SWANS’ WAR 


VERY exciting story-book run- 

ning to some 260 pages is Little 
Gorky of the Black Swans, (Cape 
8s. 6d.), by Maurice Braddell. In this 
the black and the white swans go to 
war very much on the modern pattern, 
with flying formations, dive bombing 
and such air operations. Little Gorky, 
who is in love with a white swan, is 
the hero of the story. A first book for 
children by an author very well 
known as a novelist is The Dolls’ 
House (Joseph, 7s. 6d.), by Rumer 
Godden. It is illustrated in colour by 
Dana Saintsbury. The combination of 
real life and fairy story has consider- 
able appeal. Nicodemus Runs Away 
(Shakespeare Head Press, 3s. 6d.), 
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a story for very small people about 
a little Negro boy, by Inez Hogan, is 
attractively illustrated and_ really 
exciting reading. 


ANIMAL LIFE 
I OUSE BY THE RUNNING 
“ WATER (Collins, 5s.), by Phyllis 
Kelway, whose death was so sad a loss 
to all lovers of natural history, is the 
story of a town boy trying to find his 
feet in the country and learning the 
ways of the farm and its animals. 
Many of the author’s fine photographs 

are among the illustrations. 

The San Diego Zoo is the one at 
which the photographs which illustrate 
Shirley Goes to the Zoo (Phoenix House, 
7s. 6d.) were taken. The curator, 
Belle J. Benchley, and _ Shirley’s 
father, G. E. Kirkpatrick, have made 
a very exciting book out of her friend- 
ship for all sorts of strange animals. 
Friendships with unlikely creatures, 
but running wild about the country- 
side rather than in captivity, are the 
subject of The Blue Bowl (Chambers, 
7s. 6d.), by James Martin Young. 

Two books in which natural his- 
tory is treated with a certain amount 
of latitude, but in the main faithfully, 
are Sally the Hare (Collins, 3s. 6d.), by 
D. L. Leach, and They Met a Wizard 
(Jenkins, 7s. 6d.), by Vera Barclay. 

Two new books revive an idea 
which was popular in the ‘80s. In 
Rip Van Winkle (Pilot Press, 6s.) 
“the animations” by Julian Wehr are 
most entrancing. Rip’s wife gives him 
a real beating when you move a small 
tab of paper. Choo Choo Round the 
World (5s.), from the same publisher, 
has a little train and its carriages 
pass through a slot in each page and 
give a fine illusion of its going on a 
journey. It is by Charlotte Steiner. 

Cynthia Asquith’s Annual (Mac- 
Donald, 12s. 6d.) is very fully illus- 
trated and well got up, and contains 
stories by Lady Cynthia Asquith her- 
self, by Walter de la Mare, Theresa 


Hooley, Monica Dickens, Richmal 
Crompton and other well-known 
people. 


SERIOUS READING 
HE young persons who like to 
learn something from books more 
obviously than one does from tales 
may find their tastes satisfied some- 
where in the following list : They Put 
Out to Sea (University of London 
Press, 12s. 6d.), by Roger Duvoisin 
who tells the stories of the discoveries 
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FOR READERS ABROAD 


Although there is an increasing waiting- 
list for CountTRY LIFE at home, copies can 
be supplied without delay to readers abroad. 

What better Christmas gift can you 
send to your friends overseas than a year’s 
subscription? The paper will be sent in 
your name, and your friends will welcome 
an additional link with the Old Country. 

Write to the Publisher, Tower House. 
Southampton Street, London, W.C.2, enclos- 
ing your friend’s address and remittance for 
112s. 8d. (Canada 110s. 6d.) and we will 
do the rest. 
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of the early map-makers ; Coastal 
Craft (Transatlantic Arts, 10s. 6d.), in 
which Maurice Wilson describes the 
various vessels of the British shores; 
The Tricks of Light and Colour (Oxford, 
5s.), a play book for young scientists 
by Herbert McKay ; Judy's Cookery 
Book (Faber, 4s. 6d.), by Muriel 
Goaman, which every little girl will 
love ; Come In (Blackwell, 7s. 6d.), in 
which clever Olive Dehn tells the story 
of a day in the life of aa ordinary 
family and makes it fascinating read- 
ing; The Little House (Faber, 8s. 6d.), 
a story of how a cottage in the country 
became a small house in a great town, 
by Virginia Lee Burton. 
BRENDA E. SPENDER. 
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A WHITBREAD INN 





Cook's Ferry Inn, Edmonton 


EEP-ROOTED in 
English Inn, like the English Oak, 


still flourishes among us, offering shelter 


our soil, the 


wi to all. Time has dealt with it gently, 
piloting it from the days of Dan Chaucer 
down the long Georgian vista, zenith of 
coaching days, to the present, when the name 


Whitbread is a sign of the best contemporary 


hospitality. 


Cot 1749 
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NEW BOOKS 





PROPAGANDA’S 
PART IN WAR 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


‘ X JHEN you go to war nowa- 
days, you go to war in all 
directions. ‘‘Global,’’ ‘‘total,”’ 
and what not are the words that reign 
over hostilities, and the only cheerful 
thought which arises therefrom is that 
men may be led to see that these 
words have significance in peace as 
well as war. ‘‘ Peace hath her totality, 
not less renowned than war’s.”’ 

So you have in war-time such 
strange offices arising as ‘‘ the Director- 
Generalship of the Political Warfare 
Executive.’’ This job was discharged 
by Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart, who 
is known from his book The Memoirs 


and 
I cannot get u; 


chologists, dons, 
landscape gardener. 
any enthusiasm for them or thei: 
enterprises. I was pleased to rea 
that Mr. Churchill ‘attached at bes 
a secondary importance to all forms o 
propaganda.”’ 

My dislike of this branch o 
human enterprise was not lessened by) 
the author’s account of how hi 
department considered the question 
of whether to bomb or not to bomb 
during Christmas. It was all a matter 
of expediency, and obviously it wouk 
not have had to be considered at al 
but for the fact that Jesus Christ and 


university 


” 


COMES THE RECKONING. By Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart 


(Putnam, 


18s.) 


ON BECOMING A WRITER. By Vera Brittain 
(Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.) 


LINKS IN THE CHAIN OF LIFE. By Baroness Orczy 
(Hutchinson, 18s.) 


THE PURPLE PLAIN. By H. E. Bates 


(Michael Joseph, 


10s. 6d.) 
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of a British Agent. In that, he told us 
how, in World War I, young and full 
of the joy of life, he served his country 
in Russia. Now, in Comes the Reckoning 
(Putnam, 18s.) he tells how, rather 
weary and disillusioned, afflicted with 
many physical aches and pains and 
the daggers of nostalgia, he served his 
country in England in World War II. 
“T accepted my job as a duty, and did 
it, I hope, none the less efficiently 
because I had no dream vision of a 
Utopian future. I was too old to be a 
convert to new mythologies. London 
was my prison and the office was itself 
my life-sentence.”’ 


NIGHT LIFE RECKONED IN 
£s. d. 


The situation was not eased as he 
thought of his past. He pictures him- 
self walking to the office in the morn- 
ings, thinking of ‘‘the spectres of the 
past, the failures, the Dowsons, the 
Lionel Johnsons, the Richard Middle- 
tons and the other Bohemians who, 
mistaking a minor talent for genius, 
had wasted their substance in irregular 
living. Sometimes I made calculations 
of the sums I had squandered on 
night life between 1909 and 1939. 
At the most conservative estimate the 
figure was unpleasant to contemplate. 
It would have bought me a comfort- 
able annuity for the rest of my life 
and been a guarantee against the loss 
of earning power which comes with 
old age and against which I had made 
no provision.” 

I must confess that this, rather 
than the civil servant, is the Lockhart 
I like to read about. ‘Political war- 


fare’? which means in plain words 
“propaganda,’’ is a bore, like all 


other sorts of propaganda; and though 
the staff included ‘journalists, busi- 
ness men, advertising experts, school- 
masters, authors, literary agents, 


farmers, barristers, stockbrokers, psy- 


bombing, whether on Christmas Day 
or at midsummer full moon, have 
nothing to do with one another. The 
sort of quibble which thinks it all 
right to bomb five minutes on one 
side of a religious date-line but not 
five minutes on the other shows a 
pretty warped moral sense, in my 
opinion. 


ALL ABOUT POLITICAL 
WARFARE 


And to those who want to learn 
about “ political warfare’’ are advised 
that they can learn all about it here 
For me, I prefer to consider the cas« 
of this most Pepysian of contemporary 
writers (except that Mr. Pepys was a 
careful man with his money). Lik« 
Pepys, Sir Robert has a way of getting 
on with all sorts and conditions 0! 
people in a free and easy manner, anc 
he puts down what he feels about 
them without censure. At one moment 
he is spending a few days at Doorn 
and giving us a first-rate account o! 
the late Kaiser in retirement (“After 
all, lam the most misused man in the 
world’’) and the next: ‘I strolled up 
to Piccadilly Circus and had my 
shoes brushed by the shoe-black 
whose stand is outside the Pavilion 
and whom I have known now for close 
on twenty years. We _ exchanged 
impressions.” 

Sir Robert is ready to exchang« 
impressions on equal terms witl 
anybody: and this is what makes his 
hooks so readable. He can not onls 
repeat, but believe in Burns’s sayin 
that ‘‘a man’s a man for a’ that.’ 
Whether the man (or woman) be 4 
shoe-black or a Kaiser, a charwoman 
or a President, a Prime Minister or 2 
typist, the same human understanding 
flows out to them: and we are left 
with the feeling that in the course 0! 
his days Sir Robert has acquired 
something more valuable, after all, 
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than the funds to buy a comfortable 
annuity. 


TIPS FOR POTENTIAL 
AUTHORS 

A good many writers have set out, 
from time to time, to unveil the 
mysteries of their art and what they 
write is not worth tuppence in its 
practical effect. Miss Vera Brittain 
n On Becoming a Writer (Hutchinson, 
10s. 6d.) has wisely left the art to be 
nferred, and has concentrated on the 
business and mechanics of the matter. 
it seems strange that it should be 
necessary to tell aspirants to type on 
me side of a page only and not to use 
ingle spacing; to instruct them that it 
; a waste of time to send to Mr. 
harles Morgan’s publisher a book 
\ritten in imitation of one by Mr. 

dgar Wallace: but these, and many 
ther such pieces of simple common 
sense, do have to be driven into 
people’s heads, as anyone knows who 
nas had anything to do with the 
ambitious in letters. 
know of any book which answers 
more efficiently than Miss Brittain’s 
ill the questions which a young 
writer is likely to ask. 

There is more in the book than 
this mere instruction, for Miss Brittain 
gives an account, which is all too true, 
of how the great sea of unpublished 
vsriters sweeps into the life of the 
established and famous. And not only 
of unpublished writers but of people 
who consider an author to be an 
information bureau, a subscriber to 
worthy and unworthy causes, a 
giver of free gifts and free lectures and 
free advice upon all the vicissitudes of 
human existence. I have myself been 
asked by a naval petty officer’s wife, 
who said she was ‘seven months 
gone,’’ to suggest ‘“‘a good Irish name 
for her son,’’ and, believe me, when it 
comes to that, it can come to any- 
thing. It usually does. 


BARONESS ORCZY’S MISTAKE 


The Baroness Orczy’s autobio- 
graphy Links in the Chain of Life 
Hutchinson, 18s.) came just at the 
moment when her death was 
announced. It is a naive book which 
consistently makes the mistake of 
thinking success is achievement. The 
Baroness is very, very satisfied with 
The Scarlet Pimpernel, and quotes 
joyously the tribute of Joynson Hicks, 
who loved him. It would have been 
hard, I imagine, to convince her that 
she had produced nothing but read- 
able tushery. 

She tells how she first came to 
write. She and her husband were 
sharing a house wherein the mother 
and daughters had ‘“‘literary ambi- 
tions,’ A story by one of the girls was 
accepted for publication. ‘That 
same evening I said to my husband : 
‘Think of these people who have come 
from the wilds of Derbyshire, who 
know nothing of life, and never have 
spoken to anyone who might have 
taught them something, and yet able 
to write stuff good enough for publica- 
tion!’’’ She thought that all her 
experience of life should enable her 
to do better. 

The truth is that anyone who 
thinks gadding about the world is, in 
itself, enough to make a writer know 
nothing of what writing means. After 
all, there were three sisters who came 
from the wilds of Yorkshire and had 
never spoken to anyone who might 
have taught them something, but 
whose work is likely nevertheless to 
outlive that of the much-travelled 
Baroness. This fundamental mis- 
understanding helps to explain why 
the Baroness Orezy had nothing to 


I don’t myself - 
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give us that we couldn’t have done 
without. 


THE FORTUNES OF AN 
AIRMAN 


Mr. H. E. Bates’s new novel, The 
Purple Plain (Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.) 
weaves into one story two strands 
which are common enough in the 
novelist’s stock-in-trade. The first is 
a love affair between a soldier on 
foreign service and a girl of the country 
in which he finds himself; and the 
second is an account of a journey 
carried through successfully against 
heavy odds. 

In this present book we have a 
young airman in Burma suffering from 
great shock not only because of the 
general agony of war, but also because 
a bomb killed his wife during their 
honeymoon. He has since then 
consciously been seeking death in the 
air. But when this young man 
Forrester meets a beautiful Burmese 
girl he wants to live; and it is then that 
death ironically reaches out a hand to 
take him. With two companions, he 
crashes in remote jungle country. One 
of them is badly burned in the flaming 
machine, and in the long trek to safety 
has to be carried on Forrester’s back. 
The other shoots himself. But 
Forrester and young Carrington get 
through, and Forrester is re-united to 
his girl. 

That is the simple physical struc- 
ture of the book. Its handling by 
Mr. Bates is splendid. The people, 
whether Burmese or British, are alive 
and convincing; the emotions are 
authentic; the countryside is presented 
with extraordinary vigour; and finally 
it need hardly be said that Mr. Bates’s 
writing has a quality rare enough in 
contemporary fiction. 
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TWO OLD TOWNS 


HE belated recognition which the 

architecture of our old towns is 
now receiving should mean that, at 
any rate, a few that have been lucky 
enough to escape Victorian ‘‘improve- 
ment”’ and neo-Georgian commercia- 
lisation may be spared any drastic 
changes in the future. Shrewsbury and 
Arundel, both towns that have not 
lost their character, are the subjects 
of two recently published books in 
which their architecture is recorded in 
a series of admirable photographs. 
Shrewsbury: A Rich Heritage, by 
Arthur Walbrugh Ward (Wilding and 
Son, Shrewsbury, 25s.), is primarily a 
survey of the fine houses, both “black 
and white’’ and Georgian, with which 
that town is so well endowed. In The 
Little Town of Arundel, by Francis D. 
Allison (The Arundel Press, Bognor 
Regis, 5s.) the emphasis is on the 
castle and the churches. Both books 
give excellent descriptive accounts and 
deserve to attract more than a local 
interest. Col 





FOR SPORTSMEN 
USEFUL little book for all those 
interested in shooting and hunt- 

ing, The Game and Hunting Laws at 
a Glance (1s.) has been issued by the 
British Field Sports Society. Besides 
giving the statutory close seasons for 
game, it deals with the law in relation 
to such matters as sporting rights, 
trespassing and poaching, the setting 
of traps, the sale of game, licences for 
guns and dogs and for shooting game, 
and trespass and damage by hunts. 
Seasoned players of rugby foot- 
ball, no less than novices, for whom the 
booklet is primarily intended, should 
find amusement as well as instruction 
in Why the Whistle Went, a collection 
of notes on the laws of rugby football 
issued by the Rugby Football Union 
at Is. 6d. The text, a lucid and 
amusing piece of exposition by Mr. 
H. F. Ellis, of Punch, is illustrated 
by Fougasse. j. KA. 
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IF YOU ARE CONSIDERING GIVING WATCH THIS CHRISTMAS, SOME REALLY 


GOOD AND DEPENDABLE TIME-KEBPERB//MAY BE SEEN NOW IN OUR LONDON 


SHOWROOMS. AS SELECTIONS! VARY! FROM DAY TO DAY. A VISIT IS RECOM- 
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AND HANOSOME, IN STERLING SILVER, 


JEWELLERY, FINE QUALITY LEATHER AND FANCY GOODS. 
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LONDON SHOWROOMS: 
156-162 OXFORD ST. W.1 2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST..E.C.4 


AND WEBB 


LIMITED 
172 REGENT ST... W.1 
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BURBER 


HAYMARKET - 
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Whatever the 


Barometer says 


take THE BURBERRY 
with you. Then if the 
bright morning does 
turn out a drenching 
afternoon, or the warm 
breeze changes to a 
biting Nor’-east wind, 
you’re certain of being 
dry and comfortable. 


THE BURBERRY 
provides complete pro- 
tection; supplies 
everything you ask of a 
Weatherproof or of an 
Overcoat. 


You may be lucky—if 
not, place an order, a 





> BURBERRY is worth 
fy waiting for. 

oa 

38 THE BURBERRY — 


THE WORLD’S BEST 
WEATHERFROOF. 





LONDON, S.W.| 


: WHITEHALL 3343 


BURBERRYS LTD. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
EDWARD WEBB & SONS LTD 






FOR EVERY 
GARDEN LOVER 


Webbs’ Seeds are care- 


fully selected from 
proved strains and make 
ideal gifts for your 


garden loving friends. 
Webbs’ Collections of Flower or Vegetable Seeds are priced at 4/-, 5/6, 
7/6, 10/6, 12/6, 21/-, 31/6, 42/-, 63/-, 105/-, and are sent post paid to any 
address in Great Britain. They solve the problem of individual packets. 
GIFT VOUCHERS from 5/- upwards are also available to enable your friends 
to make their own selection of Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Garden Sundries, Etc. 


if you prefer to do so, you may make your own selection from Webbs’ 1948 Garden Guide. You 
will find this publication full of interest and it is available post free on request. 


WEBBS 


STOURBRIDGE 





-DECEMBER 
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TRUCKS & TRAILERS 





The No. 1017 TRUCK illustrated is now in production. 
Details of this and many other varieties are given in 
Catalogue No. B|27 

Also— 
STEEL, WIRE and WOOD PRODUCTS 


including all types of FENCING & GATES 
for the FARM, GARDEN and ESTATE. 


Ask for Catalogue No. B128 


Barnards, Ltd. 


Norfolk Iron Works, 
NORWICH 


110 Cannon St. 
and at 


London, E.C.4 


28 Florence St. 
Birmingham, | 
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FARMING NOTES 








GRASS IN PERFECTION 


FIELD of roots will grow 
A twice as much food for cattle, 

pigs or fowls as a field of corn. 
A well-managed ley of either grass or 
lucerne will produce more than twice 
as much food for cattle, horses, sheep 
or goats as a field of corn. Dr. R. E. 
Slade made these assertions to the 
Farmers’ Club last week, and I do not 
question the calculation of starch 
equivalents on which the comparison 
is based, but it is no less true that 
badly managed grass land produces 
less food than cereal crops—often only 
one half as much. Dr. Slade wants us 
to face the facts about feeding-stuff 
supplies. Before the war ground nut 
and other oil seed cakes were used 
freely as a source of protein for cattle, 
and ground nut cake, being a by- 
product of the oil pressing industry, 
was very cheap—about £8 a ton. Now 
with India out of the selling market 
and not likely to return, the true 
price of the small amount of ground 
nut cake is £30 a ton. Yet £11 10s. 
a ton is the subsidised price. It is, 
according to Dr. Slade, this artificially 
low price of imported oil seed cakes 
which is holding up the development 
of silage-making and grass-drying in 
this country. If the oil seeds could be 
bought in the quantities required, it 
would not matter, but there is little 
that the farmer is allowed to buy at 
the subsidised price and so he asks for 
more and does not dare to invest 
money in using his grass to perfection. 
Neither silage-making nor grass dry- 
ing can ever supply protein foods at 
costs to compete with the heavily 
subsidised ground nut cake. In 
Holland and Sweden, where there is no 
subsidy on imported protein foods, 
farmers have gone ahead rapidly in 
developing silage and dried grass. 
When the subsidy here has been 
removed and the farmer is able to 
recognise the true value of the feeding- 
stuffs he can produce at home we shall 
get down to producing more of what 
is required. 


Bulls in Wales 
EWER beef bulls of the Hereford, 
Aberdeen-Angus and Galloway 
breeds and more dairy bulls, such as 
British Friesians, Ayrshires, Guernseys 
and Jerseys are now being used in 
Wales. Writing in The Farm Econo- 
mist Mr. J. H. Smith, of the University 
of Wales, Aberystwyth, calculates 
that beef bulls have fallen to less than 
10 per cent. of the total, while the 
specific milking breeds have risen to 
over 30 per cent. Welsh Blacks as 
well as Shorthorns are listed among 
the dual-purpose breeds now dropping 
to 60 per cent. of the total. Mr. Smith 
comments that the increase in the 
number of bulls in use in relation to 
the herd of cows, the reduction in the 
average number of cows served per 
bull and consequent increase in cost 
have come with the introduction of 
more dairy bulls, but artificial insemi- 
nation should reduce costs of bull 
service, give greater control of trans- 
missable diseases and also foster 
a more settled breeding policy. 


England’s Sheep 
= 1909, according to statistics the 
last hey-day that sheep enjoyed, 
Northumberland, Lincolnshire and 
Kent were the leading counties; each 
had more than one million sheep. Now 
we have only 9,700,000 in England and 
Wales altogether. The Farm Economist 
tells me that in the last 30 years only 
two counties, Hereford and Devon, 
have increased their numbers. How, 
I wonder, have these two counties 
managed to increase their sheep when 
all the others have had to reduce them 
to concentrate on tillage cropping and 
producing milk from the grazing that 
remained? It is in the drier arable 
areas that the reductions have been 
heaviest, running over 60 per cent. in 


Berkshire, Cambridgeshire, Dorse:, 
Suffolk, Norfolk, Sussex and Wil! 
shire. The arable breeds have borre 
the larger share of the general declin.. 
This does not mean that the gra-s 
breeds have not suffered too. They 
have appeared in places where hurdle | 
sheep were common not many yeai; 
ago, but these numbers have been tc ) 
few to make good the loss of tl 
hurdled flocks; nor indeed have the 
been able to hold their own even i 
their own counties. 


The Family Farmer 


ITH the title of The Fai 

Farmer F. D. Smith and Barbar 
Wilcox have given us a true an 
entertaining insight into the life of th: 
family farmers in England and we ca 
discover for ourselves, if we do no 
already know, why so many thousands 
find a quiet satisfaction, if not 
fortune, in this way of life. Strugglin 
to keep pace with Nature and ben: 
her to our needs even to the point o/ 
“house-training’’ the dairy cows with 
claimed success, learning to appreciate 
the land girls who came to help wit! 
threshing, overcoming the menace oi 
mud everywhere and agreeing to let 
the village mothers fetch milk from 
the farm after the babies came in 
deputation to plead for themselves— 
all these aspects of the family farmer’s 
daily life, recorded in cheerful style, 
make this a book that many can read 
with pleasure. The publishers are 
A. and C. Black and the price is 
10s. 6d. 


Production Per Acre 


A LONDON businessman suggests 
that I should record here the 
potentialities of British land to pro- 
duce food, because he says all too few 
of his City acquaintances have any 
idea of what a British acre can pro- 
duce. His eyes were opened by the 
display in the Lord Mayor’s Show 
These are the figures that were then 
given to Londoners. A British acre 
will produce enough wheat to honour 
the B.U.s of nine people for a year. 
A dairy cow living on an area only 
twice the size of a football pitch will 
produce enough to supply the current 
ration of milk, butter and cheese for 
21 people for a year. Enough beef at 
the rate of the current ration for about 
four people for a year can be produced 
on an area about half that of West 
minster Bridge. The sugar-beet indus 
try can provide the whole of our 
actual sugar ration for 108 people for 
a year on an area of less than that oi 
Leicester Square. An acre of potatoes 
can provide 1 Ib. a day for 43 peopl 
for a year: that is a 3 lb. a week alloca- 
tion for 100 people for a year. Lastly 
a pint of beer a day for 28 people for 
a year can be produced from the 
vield from an average acre of barley- 
that is, about half the area of Trafalgar 
Square. 
Geese 

ERSONALLY, I do not like geese. 

They always seem to make a foul 
mess of the ground, and they are noisy 
in the early morning, but I know that 
many people, including some quite. 
sane farmers, are now keeping a few 
geese. For most of their lives they 
will maintain themselves, so I am 
told, on grass, but just when the 
finishing touches are being put on the 
birds for market they need some hand- 
feeding. One neighbour of mine is 
steaming potatoes and making a mash 
with one part meal and four parts of 
potatoes. This he religiously places in 
a trough morning and afternoon. He 
has offered me the chance to buy one 
of his geese at Christmas, and I will 
gladly pay his price so that too much 
pressure is not put on me at home to 
enter yet another line of food produc- 
tion in the present difficult times. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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HARM OF THE 
PETROL CUT 


ARIOUS calculations have been 
VV inace concerning the financial 
consequences of the discontinu- 
ice of the basic petrol ration. Looking 
t the matter apart altogether from the 
«pected avoidance of dollar expendi- 
ire, it cannot be denied that a vast 
mount of money will be deflected 
ym the normal channels of public 
icome. There will also be substantial 
‘ductions of the premiums payable 
) the insurance companies, and keep- 
ig cars off the road will inevitably 
prive a good many industrious and 
apable men of the livelihood which 
iey hoped to earn on quitting the 
‘rvices. As regards garage rents, the 
est that can be hoped for by the 
wners of such premises is that there 
vill be no irresistible call for a reduc- 
ion. 

Many other at least equally seri- 
us results can be predicted, and one 
{ them surely is how the enforced in- 

ability to run a car will affect the 
market for rural residential property. 
there may be enough potential pur- 
chasers of country houses who will, 
least for the present, postpone 
irchasing pending a better outlook 
bout petrol, to make an appreciable 
ditterence to the property market. It 
s one of the things that may be 
leared up in 1948. 

Whatever the impact of the petrol 
restrictions may be on the market for 
houses, it will be adverse to the selling 
{ furniture. There can be no doubt 
that it will reduce the attendance at 
1ouses the contents of which are being 
brought under the hammer. Another 
consequence will flow from the in- 
ability to travel a mile or two to such 
iuctions; the class comprehensively 
called ‘‘the dealers’’ will have things 
much more their own way. They 
mostly hold special permits for petrol 


SWALEDALE SALE 
RINTON LODGE, occupying a 
delightful position on the south 

side of the Swale, with views over Swale- 
dale, one of the loveliest dales in York- 
shire, 10 miles from Richmond, is to 
be offered by auction at a date to be 
announced, unless previously sold by 
private treaty, by Mr. L. W. Arnett 
and Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rut- 
ley. The residence, 850 feet above sea 
level, is suitable for private occupation 
or conversion to a guest house. There 
are grounds of 5 acres. 

Some well-known names are 
among those of the vendors and pur- 
chasers in a list of transactions by 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons. They 
have purchased Parkside House at 
Englefield Green, Berkshire, for Lord 
Moore. Their sales include Spring- 
tield, Frensham Vale, a modern house 
and 7 acres, for Ellen, Countess of 
Hardwicke; Garstons, Heytesbury, 
Wiltshire, the fishing lodge of the Earl 
of Rothes, to Sir George Duckworth- 
King, Bt.; Westoning Grange, Bed- 
fordshire, to Sir Eric Truscott; and 
Hencocks, an 18th-century house and 
6 acres, at Rudgwick, Sussex. 


THE PRICE OF FARMS 
RIGADIER R. C. J. CHICHES- 

TER-CONSTABLE has just 
otfered other portions of the Burton 
Constable estate, in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire. This time the area dealt 
with was 2,960 acres, 10 miles from 
Hull. The farms included one of 157 
acres for £4,950; another, of 124 acres, 
for £3,750; others, 349 acres, for 
£6,500; and 329 acres, for £7,600. 
Messrs. B. L. Wells and Son conducted 
the auction. 

A North Devon estate, Dunsland, 
at Bradford, near Holsworthy, came 
under the hammer of Messrs. Jackson- 
Stops and Staff. The total realisations 
were £36,620, and most of the lots 


were of very moderate acreage. Duns- 
land House and 91 acres made £7,250. 
According to the agents, ‘‘ the house is 
in need of considerable repair and 
redecoration.”” A summary of local 
histories is as follows: Dunsland 
Manor was mentioned in Domesday 
Book and was possessed soon after the 
conquest by John Cadiho, from whom 
it descended through the families of 
Daubernon, Batten, Arscott and Bick- 
ford. The mansion was enlarged in 
1609, and retains, over one of the 
windows, a quartered shield of the 
Bickfords, with their alliances, and on 
either side the arms of Bickford and 
Parker. Over the east entrance is a 
shield with the coat of Bickford im- 
paling Prideaux. In one of the Tudor 
rooms redecorated in 1640 are the 
arms of Bickford impaling Arscott; in 
the billiard-room, once the old justice 
hall, and in the dining-room, are the 
armorial bearings of different owners. 

Lord Mildmay of Flete has 
granted a lease of his South Devon 
mansion, Flete, to the Corporation of 
Plymouth for use as a maternity home. 
A Kentish firm, Messrs. Alfred J. 
Burrows, Clements, Winch and Sons, 
has held an auction of the furniture 
and pictures. 

Messrs. Nicholas introduced the 
purchaser of Lynden Manor, Holyport, 
near Maidenhead, Berkshire, which 
Harrods Estate Offices sold by order 
of the Marchioness of Milford Haven, 


SHARDELOES TO BE LET 


NOTED Buckinghamshire estate, 

Shardeloes, near Amersham is to 
be let as soon as it ceases to be used 
as a maternity home, probably next 
February. Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co. are Captain Tyrwhitt-Drake’s 
agents in the matter. In the time of 
James I an heiress, the eldest of 33 
children, took Shardeloes to the Drake 
family by marriage. Cobbett and others 
commented on the beauty of the estate 
and its splendid trees, and one writer, 
Stebbing Shaw, recorded much that is 
a valuable picture of political and 
social conditions as seen in and around 
Shardeloes in the 18th century. He 
says : ‘The borough of Amersham be- 
longs to Mr. Drake, who, and his 
eldest son, are the present Members; 
the patronage of the rectory, which is 
very valuable, belongs to him, and the 
worthy patron’s third son is the in- 
cumbent.” Asin so many other places, 
the proprietary rights in Parliamen- 
tary representation came to an end 
with the Reform Act, but the party 
influence of the Drake family was still 
to be reckoned with, judging from a 
letter which Disraeli, in 1858, at that 
time Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
wrote to Lord Stanley, Secretary for 
India, asking him to nominate a Tyr- 
whitt-Drake candidate for the cadet- 
ship in the Indian Service : ‘‘ Read the 
enclosed and help me in due season, I 
pray you. For the Tyrwhitt-Drakes to 
ask a service of me is the Hapsburgs 
soliciting something from a parvenu 
Napoleon. After 30 years of scorn and 
sullenness they have melted before time 
and events. Their formal adhesion to 
me would add immensely to my power 
in this part of the world.”’ In recording 
this passage from Mr. Bucke’s Life of 
Lord Beaconsfield, one chronicler of 
Amersham says that the Tyrwhitt- 
Drakes were apt to divide men into 
two classes, not politically, but as 
those who went hunting and those who 
did not : “The last Parson Drake was 
most punctilious in reading the Service 
daily in Amersham church, but on 
certain mornings there was a clink of 
spurs as he left the vestry and a 
glimpse of a pink coat and topboots 
beneath his surplice; his hack was 
waiting at the churchyard gate.”’ 

ARBITER. 
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There are many reasons why, during the past 140 years, 
the good gardener has insisted always on SUTTON'’S 
SEEDS. The chief reason is QUALITY—the excellence of 
the Vegetable and Flower Crops, the dependability of the 
Seed, the knowledge that given proper culture and 
suitable conditions the result is always sure. Our 1948 
Garden Seed Catalogue will be sent free, on request. 


SUTTON & SONS Ltd., READING. 























bars 


se 
revolutionise 


earth clearance 


and grip! 


CURVED OUTWARDS this new type of traction bat 
flings the earth clear of the tread, leaving those deep, 


sturdy bars clean to grip the soil. 


The 


iInDIA Svjser-Gsy2 TYRE 


is years ahead of any other Tractor tyre ! 
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MHE weal Christmas atmosphere pervades the 
si | shops, with glistening Christmas trees adorning 
the facades, and toy departments full of fathers 
poring over the constructional toys. One should really 
give one’s male relations a bridge-building apparatus 
or similar plaything, for it is plainly what many of 
them hanker after. For the other sex, the cosmetic 
counters, decked out with an entrancing display of 
attractive preparations with pyramids of fluffy 
coloured swansdown puffs used as decorations, prove 
the biggest attraction. There are whole sets of 
cosmetics in gay boxes; back puffs on short pastel- 
coloured plastic handles in a gift box (very reasonably 
priced); the waisted enamel compacts which Rubin- 
stein have issued for the Christmas season with a 
medallion in mosaic on the lid; masses of perfume, 
both French and English, fragrant or exotic. The 
newest travelling plastic case for sponge and tooth- 
brush, etc., is shaped like a shoe-case, zipped along the 
top, and hangs on the arm. A new idea for bath salts 
are those compressed into bunches of glistening silver 
or ruby grapes—very decorative in a gift box. You 
pull off a grape to dissolve in each bath. 

Novelties include a picnic-box slung on a leather 
shoulder-strap, with room for a vacuum flask and a 
rectangular shaped sandwich-tin. There are giant 
crackers containing lots of toys and hats. At Liberty’s 
vou will find lovely costume jewellerv—dragon-flies in 

(Continued on page 1230) 
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G. Hogskin gloves, white or yellow, hand- 
stitched in black, that wash superbly. 
Leathercraft 


@. Wooden rack for spices painted in 
gay peasant colours with a flower on 
each container. Medici Galleries 
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i. Embroidered Swiss lawn handkerchiefs 

in attractive transparent boxes, which 

are shaped like fans, hearts, ete. 
Marshall and Snelgrove 


2. Mohair slippers with Fair Isle fronts 
that pack easily. Harrods 


33. Hand-made wooden chemist’s shop, 

brightly coloured, with bottles in the 

window and proprietor on the step. There 

are also T. Caddy, the grocer, and Mr. Bun, 
the baker. Primavera 


4. The Three Musketeers—men’s after- 
shave lotion, eau de Cologne and scalp 
stimulator in a handsome cylindrical box, 
printed with horses. Lentheric. 

From Marshall and Snelgrove 


&. Merry-go-round with lively doll 

riders and steeds that swing out in the 

most exciting manner when one turns the 
knob at the top. Medici Galleries 


Photographs by COUNTRY LIFE Studio 
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A Jacqgmaw scarf 


| 
| 


A Christmas tradition... 


t 
| 


- perfect present... 


Jacqmar 


16,Grosvenor Street London .W.). 


























The visitor to Derrvys will 
w 


always find the ‘latest 
\ \ 
) y) A charming 





creations in the Model 
\ Gown 


Gown Salons, Second Floor 
ay 


H| In Rayon Poult, 
f for the 


theatre, 


and restaurant 


|| Den s 


Showing the newest lines, 
attractively trimmed with 
cabouchon of roses as illus- 
trated. In Black, Pale Gold, 
Flame. Hips 38 and 40 ins. 


voor) £15.15.0 


for the personal visit only. 


Gift Hall— 
for Christmas Presents 
Ground Floor; Toys and 
Fancy Linens, rst Floor. 





the cocktail party 





Derry a &loms 


sington WV 








The pretty bed-jacket is practical too with its 
welcome warmth. Hand-knitted, beautifully 
soft wool: pink, blue, white or peach. Six 
coupons: medium size 54/6, large sizes 62/5. 
A fleecy dressing ¢own makes a_ lovely 
present for a lovely child; peach or blue. 
Sizes 24 af 50 5Y5) 
All five coupons = 52/5. 54/9. 56/8. 59/5. 


JENNERS 


PRINCES STREET EDINBURGH 













































cated black town clothes. 


slacé melon and quince paste. 


tines or pears can be dispatched. 


to send to a man. 


There are games galore, 





(Left) Antique silver housewife from Wildings 


diamante beautifully made, and 
glittering marquisite clips shaped like 
ivy leaves. Gold chain bracelets and 
necklaces to match with a_ locket 


attached can be found at Harrods and 
look chic with sweaters or with sophisti- 
Of the exotic 
foods we associate with Christmas, there 
is Chinese ginger in jars, marrons in 
svrup in tins, peaches in brandy, rasp- 
berries in cointreau, boxes of candied 
fruit in three or four sizes, including 
I 
specially commend a chocolate spread 
that comes from Belgium and is mixed 
Wooden 


with nuts—really luscious. 
boxes of Cox’s orange pippins, clemen- 


Whole 
game pies and potted shrimps are good 


from 
tiddlywinks, ever popular in the nursery, 
to elaborate backgammon boards for the 
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chute. 


boys. 
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grown-ups. Disc-bat cricket is good for a party of school-childrey 
and is modelled on real cricket—the ball is bowled down on a tin 
Special baize-lined trays fitted with two sets of poker dic 
are a useful family gift. 


For the jig-saw connoisseur, Fortnum and 


Mason are having sets of 1,000 pieces. 
simpler ones for boys and girls. 

For little girls, dolls’ furniture has become a great favourit: 
and every room in the doll’s house, even to whole bathrooms an:| 
fitted kitchens, can be found made of brightly coloured plastic: 
Tiny dressed dolls are always very popular, as are miniature hous: 
hold pets in Venetian glass or porcelain, complete farms, zoos an | 
gardens, sets of transfers, books with whole pages to cut out « 
paint, little gaily painted hair-brushes for girls and tiny drums { 
A really lovely present is a wigwam large enough to hay 
tea in, and small enough to fit in an averaged-size room. 


There are, of cours: 


Stilt 


with adjustable footrests in royal blue and scarlet metal, an 


Embossed gold compact inset with 
rubies. Asprey 


velvet 






Folding pigskin jewel 
case from Bagcraft 


(Right) Diary for five 
years in a handsome 
leather cover with lock 
and key. D. H. Evans 


pale 





sleighs in shiny aluminium are popular with boys. 

For those who want to give a really luxurious present to 
smart woman, I suggest one of the house-coats in ridge rin 
pink 
caught by a wrist-band, or a length of real lace edgin 
for one of the new ruffled petticoats. 


lined with silk with full sleeve 


P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 


Scented sachet in silk and lace with an 


embroidered Elizabeth Arden 


sprig. 





Collected Poems, 1935-1946 















by 


Jack Gilbey 


‘* More than one critic has spoken 
of his Wordsworthian strain. He 
has reminded others of George 
Herbert. It is certain that none 
other in our time has his courage 
of simp icity, a simplicity that, 
were it not so obviously charged 
with spirituality, woud almost 
at times seem naive. D-votional 
though he is, the visible world 
delights him. Nature to him seems 
a gift of God to be surveyed and 
celebrated with childlike amaze. 
When he writes of and for children, 
he is at his most Wordsworthian. 
He sees wonder in all things and 
mystery everywhere about him. 
Gentleness, humility, gratitude, 
and faith—these are his 
virtues, expressed in | nes whose 
tashioning is patient and whose 


hope 


adornment is restrained.’’ 





—Truth. 


126 net. 


Post free 12,11 from any bookseller 


BURNS OATES 





CROSSWORD No. 931 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 


(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 931, Country LiFe, 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 
first post on Wednesday, December 17, 1947 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the Lnited States. 














(Mr., Mrs., ete.) 
Address... 





SOLUTION TO No. 930. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of December 5, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Negative sign; 9, Tudor rose; 10, Relic; 11, Oxygen; 

12, Reverend; 13, Knotty; 15, Fourteen; 18, Beetroot; 19, Amulet; 

21, Opposite; 23, Unused; 26, Unite; 27, Ambrosial; 28, Off the record. 

DOWN.—1, Network; 2, Giddy; 3, Tormentor; 4, Viol; 5, Skeleton; 

6, Gorse; 7, Macedon; 8, Bluebell; 14, Overpaid; 16, Roman nose; 17, 
Portrait; 18, Brogues; 20, Toddled; 22, Sheaf; 24 Sligo; 25 Able. 








ACROSS 


Did so, perhaps, by 
you”’ (12) 


saying “The same to 


. Higher than a border, though to the Cockney 


it might not be (5) 
If this is what the doctor did after a failure, 
did he retire or try again? (9) 


. Hosts (10) 

2. The cold end of 6 (4) 

. This summer may occur in our autumn (6) 
. A fine child, no doubt (8) 

. He lost his baggage at Waterloo (8) 

. Make the cad let go (6) 


22. There is a little county that has more than 


one (4) 


. Minus a stop (anagr.) (10) 


25. Canterbury and York (9) 


. “He that outlives this day and comes safi 


home, 
“Will stand a tip-toe when this day is named 
““And —— him at the name of Crispian.”’ 


—Shakespeare (5 
/ 


. This requires very fine discrimination (5, 


DOWN 


1. Full of holes (7) 


. Cider in a mess on the table. 


Can that be 
good? (10) 


. Also full of holes (6) 
. What the most durable clothing does (8) 
. “Quinquireme of Nineveh... 


‘*With a cargo of ivory,And——and peacocks’’ 
—Masefield (4) 


. Nice set (anagr.) (7) 
. Winning yacht and what she won? (12) 


Released from the spell (12) 


. Not yet a reliable blade (10) 
. Growler (5, 3) 
. Her name is composed of a god’s and another 


girl’s (7) 


. Astronomical curve (7) 


Thigh wear (6) 
A dishonest person returns by rail (4) 











The winner of Crossword No. 929 is 


Mr. G. E. Coles, 
26, Mulgrave Road, 
Dollis Hill, 
London, N.W.10. 





CONDITIONS OF SALH AND SUPPLY: 


{ , : Cnis peri>.tical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised-cover by way cf Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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Latest perfumes by Lucien 
Lelong. Coty, Lentheric; per- 
fumes and preparations by 
Mary Chess and Lancombe. 
Many French perfumes 
exclusive to Fortnum’s. 
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wear, 
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Distinctive Gifts 
No. tr. HANDMADE POSY, made in 
any shade. Nocoupons. 24- 
No. 2. JEWELLEDEVENINGBELT, 
hand embroidered in exquisite 
colourings. Nocoupons, 4} gns. 
SNAKE SKIN BELT in all 
fashionable shades. No coupons. 
419 


No, 3. 





No. 4. FACONNE SQUARE, self coloured in many 
delightful shades. Two coupons. 98/7 


No. 5. VERY STRIKING SCARF in original shades that 
only Paris can supply. One coupon. 61/7 


No. 6. LEATHER BELT with genuine brass trappings. Each one a different 
esign. No coupons. 56/8 


THE WHITE HOUSE (2%...) LTD. 


51-52 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


Telephone: Mayfair 5473 
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